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This Week's Picture Coupiect, 


\ Foot vure 


When a tramp made a call at the Browns’ house one day 
Erample of @ second line—not to ve used: 
‘Is he after the ‘spoons’?'' asked the maid pert and gay. 
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Park Drive Cigarettes. n 

GALLAHER Ltd:, The Independent Firm, Belfast & London. 


Patronized by H.M. the QUEEN of SWEDEN. 
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DOG OWNERS 


SHOULD KNOW 
That every biscuit made by 


SPRATT’S 


fs stamped in the centre with a 


ALL THEIR HOUND AND OTHER MEALS are packed 
in SEALED bags bearing their name and trade mark. 
NO DOG FOOD with a fancy name is of their manufacture 

packed or marked as above, 


UN 
REMEMBER THIS when ordering for your dog. 


NO ADDED SUGAR. NO CHEMICALS. 
There’s a biscuit for every breed. 
GIVEN AWAY Samples will be sent free. Kindly state breed. 
pe ee GIVEN aire SPRATT’S PATENT, LTD., . 
babenianinde ens (Seat 24 & 25, Fenchurch St., London, E.C. __ 
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and Merchauts, WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS 


ABSOLUTELY PURE, THEREFORE BEST 


es ee 


arene PE ARSON’S WEEELY. __Nor a 


v ~ 


4 There is Nothing to Throw Away 


{ee 
eee eS a 


in Uocoa—no leaves or dregs or useless sediment. Cpcea is ali nourishment—the word itself means “ Food of t!, 
Gods.” _It is one of Nature’s best gifts to mankind, and every year finds it move and more relied upon by tho 
who study health and diet. 


FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA 


is manufactured by the Oldest House tn the Trade, and is uncurpassed for solubility, fragrance, and favo, 


The Medical Press, including The Lancet, British Medical Journal, and Medice! Annuai 
testifies to its absolute purity. 


|Frya 


NOTHING TO LEAVE IN THE BOTTOM OF THE CUP. 


PRECIOUS TO THE LAST DROP. 


“VASELINE™) "iii [C2 
HAIR TONIC 


Total Payments | 
LETS THE HAIR GROW. to Clients during 
a S the secret ebollit its marvellous success. It S@€s the hair grow. No forcing, 


Mg HET Papi pf rending, or other scalp gymna:tics need be per- past 4 Weeks_ 
icetuaal Sith Vaseline” Hair Tonic. It lets the hair grow by 
removing all obstructions, by ‘Villing all harmful germ life. “It penetrates the scalp, 
and gets right down to the roots of the choked-up follicles, and frees the tender hair, 
80 that it can fight ngage 
“Waseline” Hair Tonic is unlike any other preparation offered 

for the hair. It is a real hair fertiliser, and is to the hair what sunlight is to plant 
life. It is both a skin and hair food. 

ss Pe agarose Halr Tonic is a liquid pesparaticd, <* pags 
asad perfumed, and is absolutely safe under all circumstances. It is the pd 
Hair Tonic because it removes the actual source of trouble in the scalp and iw 
the hais grow. Sold in bottles. Prices: 1/-, 2/.,and 3/- per bottle. If not o 
locally, a trial bottle will be mets Post Free, to any in the United Kingdom 
upon receipt of Postal Order. 
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FREE.—A descriptive pamphist,: expiainin ses of all the ‘‘ Vase'ine ” Preparations, 
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‘To ELEVATE, 10 AMUSE. 


INTEREST: . 


TRANSMISSION AT 
Boox Rarss. 


No. 1010. 


WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 25, 1909. 


ENTERED at 
Sratioxers’ Hatt. 


OnE PENNY. 


BIGGER THAN EVER. 


£257 9s. 6d. FOR THIS WEEK’S WINNERS. 


TOTAL NOW AWARDED 


~ £1,605 Is. 10d. 


PREPARE FOR CHRISTMAS BY WINNING A COUPLETS PRIZE. 


SOCSOOOO SOS OSS OOO OOOO OOOO OOOO OLED OOS. 


THIS IS THE IDEA: 


In the second column is a 
picture together with the first 
line of a Coupiet. You are invited 
to complete the Couplet by supply- 
fing another line, the last word 
of which shall rhyme with the 
last word of the line given. We 
have given you an alternative 
second line just to show you how 
easy it is. Now compose an 
original second line and send it 
tous under the conditions below. 


POS HHSHHOSOOHOHOHSHHSHOOEOSD 
SO SSOSHHS CHOOSE OOOOH OOSOO: 


bas 


SLOSS SHSSSOSSHSSHSOSSHOSOSOSOOOOSD 


THIS WEEK'S CONTEST. 


In. the next column you will find the 
first line of a Picture Couplet together 
with a picture. What you have to do 
is to make a couplet by adding another 
line, the last word of which must rhyme 
with the last word of the line given. 


When ycm have written your couplet on 
the entry form, fill in your name and 
address in the space provided, cut out the 
entry form, attach to it a postal order 
picrdoas pryey: and place it in an envel 

to the Epitor, Pearson's W 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

Mark your envelope “Tramr” in the top 

left-hand corner. 


All attempts must arrive on or before Thursday, 
November 26th. Those arriving later will be disqualified, 


Byveryone who enters must compete on the printed entry 
form, and send a postal order for 6d. with it. The P.O. 
must be made payable to C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., and 
should be crossed “&Co.” The number must be written 
in the space provided on the entry form. Where one P.O. 
of higher value is sent to cover more than one attempt, the 
number of this P.O. should be written on each entry 
form. 


All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry 
forms or they will be disqualified. 


Of the amount received (after deducting ten per cent.) 
three-fourths will be divided amongst the senders of the ten 
lines which are considered to be the best by the adjudicators, 
by whom originality of idea will be taken into consideration. 
rd there are more senders than one of a line thus selected 
by the adjudicators, a tenth part of this three-fourths will 
be divided amongst all such senders. 


The remaining one-fourth will be awarded in gifts, 
by the adjudicators amongst those competigors whose 
efforts show merit. 


The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the 
loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 


will be ontered into in connection 
and telegrams will be ignored. 


SS 


Ys 


” No correspondence 
with the competition, 


NO LUCK THERE. ° 

He was a keen, sharp-looking young man, and he said 
to the lady of the house, as he stood in the hall : . 

“Madam, I have called for the suit of clothes which 
needs brushing and pressing.” 

““ What suit ?* she asked. 

“Your husband’s Sunday suit, ma'am. He called at | 
our shop as he went to the city this morning.” 

ee AA he said I was to let you have them ?” 
“cc Yes’m.” as re 
“Did he appear in good health and spirits ? 
“Why, certainly.” 
ss and act naturally ?" 

“Of course. Why do you ask ?" 

“ Because he has been dead eighteen years, 
some curiosity on the subject.” - 

“T_T have made a mistake perhaps,” stammered 
the young man. . 

«Perhaps you have. You may have better luck ia the 
next street, Good-morning !” 


and I have 


When a tramp made a call at the Browns’ house one day 


“Is he after the ‘spoons’?” asked the maid pert and gay. 


POSHCOSSOOOS SOOO OOOOO OOOO HOODS OOOOO 


THREE POINTS TO NOTE. 


1. Each week's contest is complete 
m itself. 

2. Each entry received is most care- 
fully scrutinised and considered 
entirely on its merits. The Jadges 
pay no attention to the names 
and addresses of competitors. 

3. Our Contests are conducted on 
straightforward lines only. No 
special favour is shown to any 
particular competitor or to any 
particular town or district. 


9S OSHS OH OSSOSOSOSO OOS OOOS 


| 
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RESULT OF ereruRe COUPLETS 


The awards in this week's Picture Couplets 
are the biggest we have yet published. 

The amount available for distribution is 
£2257 9s. 6d., @ substantial increase when 
compared with last week. Of this sum 
three-fourths is divided by the senders of the 
ten lines selected as the best by the adjudi- 
cators, and the remainder, £64 7s. is 
distributed amongst those competitors 
whose efforts come next in merit. 

Another Picture Couplets contest is 
announced in the adjoining columns and if 
wish a good fat cheque to enable you to 

ave a Merry Christmas now is your 
. opportunity. 

In Picture Couplets No. 8, which competitors wore asked to 

complete, the line given was: 


When a Lancashire lassie to get the vote tried. 


The ten lines selected by the adjudicators as the best, 
together with the names and addresses of the senders, are 
as follows: 

Folk stood round her in “knots.” ‘ How she ‘ tuwists* 

things |” they cried. 
Mrs. 8S. Gisson, 76 Eastwood Avenue, Shawlands, Glasgow. 

They say e’en the road “sl. ” away from her side. 
W.D. BETHAM, Lake Road, Kendal. 

She said “‘ Please"’ to a p'liceman, who fell back and died. 
Anrnour Morgs, 71 Abbotsbury Road, Westham, Weymouth 
“I would sooner ‘stone’ windows than raisins,” she cried. 
Antuur C. Essex, The Cottage, Park Road, Chilwell, Notts. 

'Twixt “shut up” and “lock-up” she'd soon to decide. 
Witt. F. Berry, 20 Bowbridge Road, Newark-on-Trent, 

She ‘kept her own counsel’’—he's well occupied. 

E. Martin, 74 Leacroft Road, Derby. 

Accustomed to “mills” she the “hooters” defied. 

J.H. Serton, 118 Norfolk Terrace, Mount Pleasant, Swansea. 

“Tf all babies were girls, we'd soon get tt,” she cried. 

Epaar Boorn, 97 Govan Road, Glasgow. 

“What a nation of marksmen!” she bitterly sijhed. 
C. W. Pavmer, 16 High Street, Godalming. 

“TI can carry a flag not an audience,” she sighed. 
A. J. Maren, 12 Up. Merrion Street, Dublin. 


(List of other awards appears on Page iii. of Red Cover) 


Example of a second line—not to be used : 


ENTRY FORM. PICTURE COUPLETS No. 11, 


When a tramp made a call at the Browns’ 
house one day 


L agree to abide by the decision published in ‘‘ Pearson's 

Weekly ’’ and to accept it as 1, and I enter only on 

this understanding, and I agree to abide by the 
printed conditions. 


Signed crrccrcscsecsscceevccnseecnecessesenenssaceees se seeeeeee eave 


Address ......cccecsccesesees 


PPTeTeTT TREE 


THE TEST, 
~ “ Atrcra,” cried the ardent lover, burning with the 
flame of a hot, rapturous i “ will you marry me ? 
For your dear sake I would brave the perils of both fire 
and water, the anger of theelements! Say but the word!" 

“ Tcannot, Arthur ! ”’ replied the maid. 

“Say not so, fairest one! Over hot ploughshares 
would I walk for you, plunge down precipitous chasma 
into the very jaws of death! Be mine!” 

“* Arthur, I cannot !” 

“ Ah, cruel maid ! Cast me beneath the feet of wild 
horses, throw me to the wild beasts for food—all these 
things will I suffer gladly for your sake!" 

** And still I cannot, Arthur!” 

“ But, really, Alicia,” cried the young man, “now, 
aly ! Look here, I'll sell my dog, and buy you a 
Sunday hat, if you'll walk out with me—there /” 

“* Arthur,” replied the maiden, kissing him affectionately 
on the brow, and linking her arm in * let us go out 
and sell the dog!” 


Tue Farmer: “My boy gets a good deal of fun out 
of motoring.”* 

The Visitor: ‘‘ But he doesn’t own a car.” 

The Farmer: ‘‘ Of course_not. He's one o’ the county 


constables,”* 
ewe ee $ eee 


Marton: “ I showed 
and he seemed pleased. 

Harvey: “ He did?” 

Marion: “‘ Yes. He said he was so glad to see you 


wero not a poet.” 
een] Gin aes 


At a house in a Scottish village where football is the 
favourite game, the ninth son was born, and the minister 
meeting Tommy, one of the youngest of the family, asked 
him if he was not sorry that the baby was not a little 
sister. ; 

“Of course not!’ said Tommy; ‘“‘ man, dae ye no' 
ace, we jist want two ither boys tae mak’ a full team!” 


papa those verses you wrote me, 


hie heart is stout, He's a regular reader of THE SCOUT. 


‘ 
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The World’s Best Stories. 


Told Week by Week. 


A Gilbert Story. 

Srp W. 8. Grupeet, who was one of the few playwrights 
who defended the Censor, is noted for his caustic criti 
on anything which does not meet with his approval. 

While dining out recently someone happened to ask 
him his opinion of Burne Jones’ women. “ Too in 
the neck,? remarked the author of the Mikado, “ n 
I look at one of them I always feel that she ought to hav: 
3 joint in it and wear a stocking.” 


Watch and Pray. 

Tue launch of the Grantully Castle, the other day, 
has been followed by the publication of an i 
reminiscence of the first Grantully Casfle, which was 
launched in 1879. 

The following year she cruised round the British Isles 
with the late Sir Carrie, founder of the Castle Line, 
and Mr. W. E. Gladstone on board. Sir Donald conceived 

“the idea of prayers in the good old-fashioned Scottish 
style, and to make the service as impressive as possible, 
he sent a messenger to the captain and officers the first 
Sunday morning to come down to prayers. 

The ca was on the at the time and found « 
pretty stiff wind blowing. ‘‘ Tell Mr. Currie,” he said to 
the cabin-boy, “ that I will watch if he will pray.” 


The Meredith Cocoanut. 

Grorcz MEREDITH was not an altogether familiar 
author to the ordinary reader who craves for quick eensa- 
tion. He never came down to the simplicity of Sherlock 
Holmes or Captain Kettle. Meredith requires an acute 
and trained intellect before he can be appreciated. 

It was once mentioned, in referring to the difficulty 
which some le experience in reading Meredith’s 
novels, that i eredith ‘‘ cocoanut was very hard, 
but that the milk when reached proved to be very sweet, 
This joke got into the papers. 

Two days afterwards a well-known firm of fruiterers 
had an inquiry after these cocoanuts from a 
customer! The letter was to the effect that, having 
read somewhere that Meredith’s cocoanuts have had a 
large sale lately and that the milk was fashionable, the 
writer would like to have a few to try. 


He Didn’t Mind. 

Tue Rev. R. J. Campbell tells this very good story : 

The minister of a large parish had for some tia bese 
much troubled by the sean talus gossip that seemed to be 
occupying the minds of a portion of his flock, and after 
exercising a t amount of tact and » at 
‘last succeeded in running to earth the originator of most of 
the settlement’s society slander. 

The guilty one was a regular attendant at the school- 
house services, and the minister knew that should he 
take him to task personally and individually he would 
inevitably lose a sheep—albeit a black one ; so he decided 
to sermonise him. 

Accordingly, a special discourse was pre 


, and, the 
following Sunday afternoon, literally hur 


at the offend- 
ing member as he sat on a desk in the corner of the 
ee smodl ppeared to full 
verybody present aj to fully appreciate the 
situation, and, at the close of the pecvice deverted quietly 
and thoughtfully for home. 
All except e black sheep, who remarked to the 
minister: ‘‘ That wer’ a fine sermon, sir; 1’ll bet that hit 
some on ’em pretty hard |” 


Two Brookfield Stories. 

THERE are few wittier men in London than Mr. Charics 
a as many ess fellow actors and dramatists 
1ave good reason to w. Amongst the many good 
stories told about him, the two following are eee the 
best. pep bod the Garrick Club one m he 
found a well- actor, who happened to be playing 
David Garrick at the time, reclining in a chair right under 
the portrait of the immortal ‘“ Davy.” Brookfield 
8 in front of him, and looked first at the portrait 
and then at the man. ‘“‘ By Jove, old fellow,” he ex- 
claimed at last, “you grow more and more like Garrick 
ev ay 

isi oe really think so, Brookfield ?"’ returned the 
“oe victim. 

“Yes,” came the crushing retort, “and less and less 
like him every night.” . 

On another occasion he informed a well-known actor- 
managet that he had just been to the theatre that evening 
to witness his performance. 

“‘ And what did you think of it ?” inquired the latter. 

“8 id," said Brookfield enthusiastically. 
es splendid 1° 

“What did you think of the big scene at the end of the 
last act when I am struck dumb and paralysed ? ” pursued 
the actor. 

“Well,” said Brookfield thoughtfully, “there is just 
one little improvement I could suggest there.” 

“‘ And what's that ?” inquired Be oes ion. 

“If I were you,” said Brookfield, “I should shift it 
to the beginning of the first act,”* 
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A Socialist Sandow. 

Mr. R. B. CuxnrncuaMeE-Granam, one of the most 
prominent sympathisers with the late Sefior Ferrer, is 
noted for his great strength. Of this he gave 
evidente in the famous Trafalgar Square riots in the 
eighties, when he was arrested for endeavouring to reléase 
Mr. John Burns from custody. . 

It is Mr. Cunninghame-Graham’s boast that he is able 
to sign his name with a 56-lb. weight hanging from his 
little finger. Once when he was narrating this fact to a 
well-known editor, cole: gd — Bsr nines a 
su you genera’ te your ‘way, e 
eta telng that A Centaghiaine-Crsheai's hand- 
waiting is a positive terror to compositors, 


The Abducted Voter. = 
Tae following incident may induce voters to look 
suspicion upon invitations te spend polling day ina picnic. 
A —- of pronounced Tory principles had a wife 
with strong Radical tendencies. 
On the morning of the contest, in which every vote was 


-yote in this election. 


“Yes,” was the reply, “ but I voted at eight o’clock 
this morning, before you came downstairs,” 


Dukes and Ducks. 

Ma. Cuantes Lyrt, M.P., told a West Edinburgh 
audience that dukes were really not greatly different from 
ordinary le. That was di8covery, once upon a 
time, made by a small boy at Inverary, who pestered his 
father until he brought him to see the Duke of Argyll. 

Quite unabashed, the youngster approached his ducal 


“Can ye swim ?” he inquired. 
“ No, my lad,” said the Duke, much amused, “ I cannot 
swim.” 


“Can ye flee? was the next question, put in equal 


callousness. 

“J am afraid,” replied the Duke, “ that I cannot fly 
either.” : 

“Then,” said the boy triumphantly, “ ye’re-nae better 
then ane o° ma faither’s dukes, for they can baith swim 
and flee.” . . 

The Kaiser’s Unerring Aim. 

Count ZEPPELIN tells an amusing isos Ape vende 
with oo the German Emperor is in the habit of breaking 
reco 

On one occasion he was out shooting with the Kaiser. 


At the end of the day it was announced that the Kaiser. 


had broken all reco His deer were laid before him 


in a dong Ee 

‘The p pd 4 to get their cameras ready. 
= Majesty shot, keeper said, sixty-four 
deer. 

The Kaiser made no public contradiction, but as he 
‘took up his position behind the deer for the noe phs 
Count Zeppelin him murmur to the head-kee 
with a : “Sixty-four deer, eh ? .That’s very odd. 
I only fired, you know, thirty cartridges,” 


A Startling Surprise. 

On one of his frequent trips to America, Mr. Charles 
Garvice, the novelist, put for the night in one of the 
small towns in the south, and the hotel proprietor brought 
him the playbill of a travelling company which was staying 
in the town. The novelist saw that the play had been 
made from one of his most popular novels, a book that 
was selling, just at that time, very freely in the States. 
Strolling down -to the hall at which the company was to 
appear, he charged the manager with this offence. The 
manager pleaded guilty and a need. 

“You needn’t cut up rough t it, Mr. Garvice,’’ 
he said mournfully. “It’s true I’ve been doing good 
business with the play, but I’m right down hard on my 
luck to-night, for my principal man has gone on the 
bend, and left me. He plays the pert of the morphio- 
maniac, and I've got no one to take his place, I don’t 
know how I’m going to get rena” 

% you right!” grow . Garvice, turni 
But the humour of the thing appealed to him, a: 
returning, he a ; 4 saa psa you! mts me the 
prompt copy. I'll play part for you myself ! 

Mr. Uarvis is a splendid amateur actor, as those who 
have heard his recitals can understand. He is also a 
quick study, and the part fitted him. So he went down 
and claped, to the entire satisfaction of the audience and 
the intense 
anonymi 


increased by the ap in the next morning's issue 
of the local paper oF the sieving paneer 
“ Last night's performance of that ing drama, 


—, was a remarkably good one; but Mr. ——’s 
performance of the came as a startling 
surprise to many of the audience, to whom it was no 


secret had been on the ram during the 
whole of sheday, and thst he kad boon besilr in 
pain the town red up to within an hour of the opening 
show. If Mr. —— can play as he did last night 
hen he is more than three sheets in the wind, what an 
be when he is sober!" 


WREE ENDIXe 
Nov. 25, 1909, 


A BRIGHT WEEBLY FEATURE. 


The Odd Corner 


The Editor will give one of the famous P.W. penkniccs 
to any reader who sends him a oe ie accepted for this 
column. If mere than one reader $ @ paragraph that 
ts used, the penkni‘e will be awarded to the reader whose 
contribution was received first. 


WHY. 
Wny is it that people sit t—h—!—s w—a— 
In the ’bus we miss, - 
And in the ’bus we finally catch 
Are crowdedlikethis ? 


WHAT DID .THE -BAGS CONTAIN ? 

A Bances has £1,000 tied up in ten bags. A cusiomer 
goes to the bank to cash a cheque for any amount (in 
pounds) from £1 to £1,000. @ banker hands him 
the exact amount required without opening any of the 
bags. How was the money distributed in the bazs ? 


THE QUICKLUNCHER. 
Hebottateendwichancieonestieces, 
Andgu psacupofcoffeedown 
youcanwinkyoureye, 
Then, later on, there comes to him 
A very common question ; 
He wonders how it was that he 
Contracted indigestion, 
A BREAKFAST TABLE PROBLEM. 
Miauty brains, get ready! We hurl this problem 
on the mat and invite you to wrestle with it : 
How can five persons divide five so that each 
man will receive one and still one remain in the dish ? 


‘* An, me,” exclaimed the henpecked man, 
‘* When all is said and done, 

*Tis better to have loved and lost 

. Than to have loved and won,” 


THE AVERAGE BOY. 
A’s the green apple 
with bites all around. 
B is the ball that is lost on the ground. 
Cis = the = cigar- 
_ ette mak ie him 


og “w with 
a can on its 


* that makes 
him look wry. F is the fish- 
ing he does in July. G is the 
ro that make happy his days. 
is the hooky from school that be 
lays. I is the Indian he’s going to 
slay. J is the jack knife he’s ‘eading 
away. K is the kite, in the sky scarce 
discern ed. L is the lickings for lessons 


unlearn ed.Misformarblesand melons 
sublime. N is the novels he reads all 
the time. O’s bis old man with a strap 
by the gate. P’s his toy pistol which 
settles his fate. Q is the quarrel which 
reddens his nose. R is the 
ruin he makes to his clothes. 


S is the swimming, skates, snowballs 
and slide. T is his tops and his toys 


painted _ red. U is the 
uproar he makes when 
she’s tanned. V’s his vim 
when he’s leading the 
band. W’s his 
pale tle ae 
ap an 
shill. is ex- 
penses when- ever he’s ill. 
Y is the yells he emits all the day. 
Z ishbis zeal that heshowsat his p!ay. 
SOLUTIONS. 
WHAT DID THE BAGS CONTAIN ? 
£ 
No. 1 bag contains 1 
» 2 ” 2 
” 3 ” ” 4 
” 4 » ” 8 
» 5 vs ” 16 
” 6 oD "m 82 
” 8 ” ” 128 
» D9 » oe 256 
» 10 a +“ 489 
£1,000 


A BREAKFAST TABLE PROBLEM. 
One of the people takes the dish with the egg. 


To breed the right spirit and bad temper rout Ie one of the aims of the popular SCOUT. One penny, weekly. 


Wek ENDING 
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One of the commonest experiences in life is to hear 
people say they are having bad luck. And yet you will 
often find on inquiry that these people have taken no 
steps at all to guard against the ill-luck of which they 
coun lain. 
ave known people set out to buy shares in a gold- 
ace: and on the way to carelessly walk under a ladder. 
Common sense ought to tell a man like that that his gold- 
ip is pretty sure to be swamped in the rush. How can 
ibly do otherwise in the circumstances ? 
here Hs many men who claim, when they are setting 
out on a new enterprise, that they have taken every 
possible precaution to insure success, and yet a man like 
that will often take no heed whatever as to whether he 
goes out of his door in the morning with the right foot 
first or the left. 

It is a well-known fact that when setting out on a new 
journey or a new enterprise you should always lead off 
with the right foot when leaving your house. Otherwise, 
T really cannot be responsible for the consequences. —- 

Of course, you will always meet men who will want to 
sneer at these home truths, and will even doubt their 
value. Once a man I know was going out to strike a hard 

bargain with another man, and I pointed out to him that 
he would have no chance of coming off best unless he left 
his house with the right foot first. He at once asked me 
what would happen if the other man left home with the 
right foot as well, That shows you it’s only a waste of 
time to try and do good to some people, 

The Upset Salt-cellar. 

Considering how great is the stress of modern competi- 

tion, you would think that common prudence would urge 
ple to have some respect for the signs and omens which 
have been studied in this country for hundreds of years. 

I was at a house recently where one of the servants 
upset a salt-cellar at the dinner-table. Could anything 
be more ominous than that? And yet several of the 
guests joked a little about it and then forgot it altogether. 

Fortunately I had the presence of mind to secure a 
little of the salt and throw it over my left shoulder. 
Otherwise your own common sense will tell you that I 
should have been run over on the way home or should 
have returned to find burglars in the house. There are 
enough risks in life, goodness knows, without our going 
out of our way to wantonly make more. 

One of the most interesting subjects to mankind is that 
of money. Nobody likes to be thought greedy, and it 
does not do to be always seen rushing after the stuff ; 
but, of course, we all really want as much as we can get of 
it, provided we can get it in a nice, quiet, respectable way. 
Yet how Se ae ean een taneens eane Ane ch hnRNP San BAAS AN RRIPNEEDARENN SST SSSA people take the trouble to find out what 


(pine Lakin at’ Home. 


THE production of English wine is one of those home 
industries =a disappeared from this country some 
time ago, and the idea of reviving it is naturally an 
attractive one to the patriotic Britisher. 

Four or five hundred years ago, wine was produced in 
Kent, Surrey, and Sussex, and even to this day the walls 
of a vineyard maintained by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
at his palace of Charing, some fourteen miles from Canter- 
bury, may be observed by the inquiring traveller. 

It was with a view to ascertaining the possibility of 
reviving the English wine industry that the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society planted vines in their gardens at Wisley, 
about three years ago. The result of their experiment has 
not, however, been particularly pera far, and at 
present it is not considered that there is likely to be any 
great future in store for the cultivator of vines out in the 
open or upon hillsides. 

In view of this, the question that naturally pale 
itself is: If wine could be produced in England 400 
ago, why can we not do the same to-day? An “the 
seswer is probably that the wine drunk by people in those 
old days would not be looked at by anyone now. 

But the raising of vines out in the open does not exhaust 
the possibilities of this 
question, for there is another 
branch of vine culture which 
can be carried on with a very 
small on of isoabie, fi 

It is the gro of the 
plants on walls, and nddhertang | yee 
reason why anyone with the 
smallest of gardens should not 
cultivate his own grapes in 
this way. 

The wine-maker should 
lant his vines at once, and 
he will soon be turning out 

a delicious wine. 

Mr. Wilks, the secretary of the Royal Horticultural 

Society, recently said that, as a boy in Kent, he used to 


money really is, and how it can be influenced to take a 
step in any desired direction ? 

nd yet it is so simple. If a man is employed in an 
office and he wants his salary raised, all he has to do is to 
make the acquaintance of a person ‘with a humped back. 
He must rub his hand over the hump three times, and the 
next morning his employer will probably send for him to 
sey has his salary has been doubled or momiAtIng like 

& 

Of course, it doesn’t come out right every time ; but 
there is more than ono precaution to take if the first should 
fail. A very good plan is to walk along the street till 
you meet a squint- eyed man. All you have to do is to 
catch the man’s glance and then you can hurry back to 
the office with hope in your heart. 

Some people have tried this, and because it didn’t work, 
they have begun to scoff at these things. As a matter of 
fact, they probably did not catch the squint-cyed man’s 
glance properly. 

Often, you may think a man like that is looking straight 
at' you, when, as a matter of fact, his gaze is bent on a dog- 
fight across the road. It is absurd to expect the omens to 
work unless you fulfil all the conditions properly. 


When You Order a New Suit. 


A very simple way of having plenty of money is to go 
out into the garden on the first night of the first new moon 
of the new year and turn the smallest piece of silver you 
= upside down in your pocket. I know a man who 

done this for years. He would be doing it still but 
for the fact that nowadays he never has any silver to turn, 
and you can’t expect the oracle to work for a mere copper. 

I was explaining this old and valuable belief to a man 
once, and he replied that in his opinion the best way to get 
money was to work for it. But that’s the way with these 
prosaic people. You can’t argue w ith them, and it’s no 
good a oa The idea of anybody working when he 
believes in luck 

How many vipa are aware that the simple operation 
of ordering a new suit of clothes is full of the most ominous 
portents? It is a most serious matter to order a suit of 
clothes on a Friday, as you will be laying up for yourself 
a frightful amount of bad luck. 

If, however, you are careful to order your clothes on a 
Saturday, you will shortly receive a handsome legacy. 
This is a fact that is not too well known. Indeed, it is 
obvious that only a few of us must know of it, because if 
everybody ordered clothes on Saturdays, we should be 
simply receiving legacies with one hand and paying them 
out with the other, and nobody likes to loo ridiculous, 
even if he does have g reverence for old British maxims 
and proverbs. 

It cannot be too strongly borne in mind that Friday is 
an unlucky day anyhow. One of our largest. merchant 
a ping companies always sails its ships from London on 

‘riday. I mentioned the matter to the manager one 
day pees he said that their ships always sailed on a Friday 
because it was the most convenient day, and that he 
didn’t believe in nonsense about luck. 

The next time I met him he was complaining bitterly 
because someone had given him a bad half-crown? I 
mean, it is all very well to scoff, but there are the facts. 


Telling How Every Man, with the 
Smallest of Gardens, Can Make 
and Produce His Own Wine 


make champagne every year from Swectwater grapes, 
which had been grown on the garden walls, and that the 


1 
{ 
beverage thus obtained was quite equal to many foreign 
brands of this wine, and more wholesome. 
The process of wine-making is an extremely simple one, 
and can be done by hand, or with a biggish wooden mill, 
like a coffee mill, as shown in the first picture. 


This mill has a couple of wheels inside armed with 
wooden teeth that fit together as the handle is turned 


round. The grape juice is thus crushed out, and, descend- 
ing upon a sloping table (upon which two little slats of 
wood can be nailed to guide its course), it falls into a 
tacle on the floor beneath. See the second picture. 

Atte ter this preliminary crushing, the grapes should be 
put into a bag and squeezed in a hand press, to extract 
what remaining juice there may be in them, as illustrated 
in the third sketch. 

In order to prevent the juice running from the press in 
all directions, take a flat square of wood (B in sketch No. 3), 
hollow it on either side, at points C C, to make room for 
the arms of the press (D D). Nail a wooden rim or slat 
all round the edge, except at point A, 


Then place it in 
the press, 


You can’t get away from them. No reasonable person 
can doubt that if those ships had sailed, say, on a Thursday, 
the bad half-crown incident would never have occurred. 
But fens people will never admit their mistake till it ia 
too late. 


Considering the interest that is usually taken by ladies 
in love matters, it is surprising to find so few of them 
nowadays paying any attention to love omens, That 
is to say, as far as ladies in towns are concerned. 

In ‘the oountry districts of Britain, most ladies 
thoroughly understand love charms, and that is why there 
are fewer old maids in the country than in towns, 
Choosing a Lover by Rose Leaves. 

Many a young lady has met a young man, and because 
she has not learned previously by signs and omens that 
he is the young man who wants to marry her, she probably 
loses him altogether, as he finds he is getting no 
encouragement. 

There is an old Devonshire legend to the effect that if a 
girl on retiring for the night will tie her stockings together, 
and repeat to herself three times :— 

“If you want me for your dear— 
I expect you to appear,” 
the young man who is going to marry her will appear to 
her in a dream and kiss her. I mean—what more do you 
want? This is the deadest snip you could have. 

It sometimes happens that a lady will find herself the 
object of the attentions of two young men. Naturally, 
she is anxious to know which one of them will make her 
the best husband, but unless she studies the subject she 
will have to decide by mero guesswork. 

A much better way is to take two rose leaves and name 
them after each of the young men. Then drop the leaves 
both together in a bow! of water, and the one that floats 
longest is the one to be chosen. Nothing could be easier ; 
and it gives a girl confidence in her future husband right 
from the start. 

A country girl once told me that she had tried this rose- 
leaf business in respect of John and James, two young 
men who had been making eyes at her for some time. 
The experiment showed that John would be the best 
husband for her, but just a3 soon as she was getting ready 
to smile on him he went and married another ail But 
that sort of thing might happen to anyone. 

The other girl had proba 34 used newer rose leaves, or 
an she was in the habit of washing her face more 
frequently than the lady who complained to me. It is 
impossible to give a decision without a complete know- 
ledge of the circumstances. 

A very successful charm is worked by means of a long 
apple paring. You take the paring in your right hand 
and throw it over your left shoulder. As it falls to the 
ground it will assume tho shape of the initial of the 
favoured young man’s Christian name. 

This is really a most satisfactory experiment. If how- 
ever, the paring should break on reaching the ground, 
this is an infallible sign that you will die an old maid. 

I am sorry to be so . emphatic about it; but from this 
decision there can be no appeal. An old lady living in 
the country told me so, a she remained unmarried all 
her life, So it must be true. 


This ieee of wood (B) must, of course, SINISE SDAIN SITES PESADOS SNA ARE ISIN are at ct cmc, Dn fee m Ht just a little 
larger than the flap of the press (EE), so that when this 
flap comes down the raised rim will stand up all round it, 
while the juice pours away at point A. 

The rim is indicated by dots in the picture of the press 
with a bag of grapes in position. 

The juice collected in the vessel will be thick and full of 
movement at first, but this will presently pass away, and 
the wine can then be put into barrels and put on one side 
for future consumption. 

A vine in the open air does not bear fruit until it is three 
years old, and must, of 
course, be kept pruned, so 
that the grapes may ripen 
before the advent of the 


cold weather, but the * x 
fertility of the plants is WOODEN 
shown by the fact that only > RIM,” 


last season between two 
and three hundred bunches 
of grapes were gathered 
from a vine growing almost 
in the centre of London. 

But the biggest experi- 
ment at wine production of 
recent years in our island 
was that of the late Lord 
Bute, who, through ris 
gardener, Mr. Petti 
a ng grapes at ot 

tle, near Cardiff, from VESSEL 
which some very fair FOR JUICE 
wine was made. ‘The flavour was rather strong, spirit 
having probably been added, and the wine tasted more 
like a strong sherry, with a touch of hock in it, than 
anything else. 

This wine fetched as much as 80s. a dozen, at 
which price there would, of course, bo a big profit for 
the producer, but the probabilities are that the buyers 
only regarded the wine as a curiosity, and paid for it 
accordingly. 

Be this as it may, the average man would be well content 
to make enough wine for the « consumption of himself and 
his friends, without any desire to sell it, and this may be 


easily accomplished by those who live either in a town or 
in the country, with but little trouble and oxponso, 


No boy who always reads THE SCOUT, Will e’er become a loafing lout. 


WREK ENDING 
_ Nov. 2, 1903, 


Town Thunderbolt. Winner 0’ many ‘ard battles. Now 
runnin’ the b: boxin’ ’all outside of America. It’s called 
‘ The End of the World.’ It’s not at the North Pole, all the 
same, but at ’Ackney.”’- 

“ [ve read about it.” * 

“ Nobody as‘asn't. Four thousand patrons, an’ room for 
all without crushin’. Fair play an’ honest referees for al 
comers. That’s me. ‘Ow top thle ‘ dipskio 

He shook hands again wi . Chick, and sat down again in 
Mr. Chick's official seat. - . 

Mr. Chick was wearing eteangely He kept his hat on, 
tilted moodily forward. But even by the light of the small, 
smoked lamp his visitor could see that his face was curiously 


Pt No doubt,” continued Mr. Burk, after reflection, “ vou 
know what I’ve come for?” and he nodded and smiled 
approvingly towards the cup, as though congratulating ite 


= Jaw- Rreaker 


— arsine dharma ork ne 
“a and Domestic Happiness was Ruthlessly Shattered. 


me ks 


Newrxoron Botts seemed to young Mr. Chick, as he 
swayed unsteadily home, to have been fil with clocks 
SS eee 

te as twelve o'clock. 

One chimed after another, until, p 
cracked trebles, and wheezy coughs together, he said that any 
poor fore! ight think it was two hun and fifty 
o'clock, and that all this hullabaloo must be vastly annoying 
to babies and invalids. 


Present: he dived into a slit between two shops. Rebound- | « FELLOWSHIP your ife. : . 
from wall to wall, he into a decaving court, and | SSOTHERLY HIP AND SOCIAL HARMONY | °", jumped up suddenly, and slapped Mr. Chick on the leg 
Te ennd along untli bs veathod = Aicty winaow, Nekted Sy WORKING -MEN’S CLUB. with » hand like a sledge- : 
0 ery . He peered through the corner rather aged : ae “ That’s a a °° good news, ain’t it Pibaiag r mari i 
Gn the nlewy he himself taut, knocked like s man ina Four Niaurs 4 WzEK!1 we bs peat ae kasscege sway fore epanee Bee: On 
, ond Lied Refreshments Served Between all the Turns. Bilense from Mr. Chick, who.gazed:in melancholy stupor at 
a ?” snapped his wife, who had been nodding over the Bars open ti 11.30 p.m. the ex-Thunderbolt’s broken ears, and at the rugged- 


fire. 

“Hello? Sitting up?” asked her lord, with an uneasy 
assumption of gaiety. on. . 

« *t I always situp? Sitting up! Aren't I sing a 
here till I’m dead tired four nights every blessed week 
don't see what good you did me or yo when you took on 


this boxing. 

“Don’t you jaw me,” interrupted Mr. Chick. “ A man 
who licks all the champions ain’t goin’ to be nagged by his 
wife.” 


He swung his right arm ferociously at nothing in particular, 
and the act had its warning for Mrs. Chick. . 
He sat down with elaborate precautions against missing 
the chair, and whistled a difficult tune to dispel any theory 
she might have had that he was not as sober as a teetotaller. 
se t’s that parcel ? ” she inquired. ; 
“Oh, that ? Another cup.” 


By WILLIAM McCARTNEY. 


iirc Pa us “iter indeed. First chance I get,” he said, 
ing at her turned back, “ I’ll be puttin’ me ’ands up to the 
cham the ammytoors, but the d_winnin’ 
a few pounds. Hundreds 0’ pounds to be earned by men like 
me—with my science. That's better than plumbin’.” 

Mrs. Chick went to bed. 

Her husband lit a pipe, listened stealthily till all was silent, 
then took a sheet of gaudy printing from an inside pocket. 

It was a programme headed :— 


Then followed the list of “comedians,” “ humorists,” 


“eccentric knockabouta,” “clog dancers,” so-called sisters 
fn “pleasing ballads” and serio-comic ladies, with their 


latest of , and “ io ‘selections on the banjo,” 
and o' wild deli hts. — : 
“Talk about a club!” crowed Mr. Chick. “ Wouldn’t 
ed re mg teal divoreed. But I wish I 
’t started to buy them I got to bring one ’ome 
whenever she gets.a bit too inquisitivenow. A waste of good 
mane But it’s frightened, her off in’ most wonderful, 
and if all I read’s true—an’ you ae to believe print—even the 
West End toffs have got to pitch their wives a tale when they 
been to the club.” 
He pocketed the e, and followed his lady to bed. 
Being a remorseless liar, he slept heavily. 
Week after week his nerve and invention failed him not. 
He lied arrogantly about hidings iniflicted on the latest victim 


winner. 


sometimes.” 


ness of his face. 
Mr. Burk’s first 


still sat like a stone. 
~ Fight the champion of Hagland Tt 2 
s t cham: ! 

him 1 Frepliel Mr. Chic 

and let some air in. I’m burnin’ ’ot.” 


on night, somesimes, ain’t you ?” 
vigilan ilant eye. 
* Yea, Tass 


“N-nine. Yes.” 
™ Downin’ ’em like skittles ? ” 


The shrinking Mr. Chick huskily uttered a negative. 
“ Then ‘ave a seegar? Bit 0’ good stuff, them. Keep ‘em 
for me best friends. In fact, they’re what I smoke mes:!f, 


expression had been that af one who expects 
an avalanche of gratitude—but it changed when Mr. Chick 


"t even know 
k, shivering. “ Open that door, missix, 
“ You bin winnin’ a lot o’ competitions—knockin’ nine mca 


looked slowly round—and caught his wife's 
She, too, was exhibiting some suspicion of him. 


“Nine men?” asked Mr. Burk. “So many as nine?” 


“Y-yes. Like skittles.” Mr. Chick seemed miscrably 


Her unwrapped a red hief, and disclosed a shining, | of the Chick fist. for his brutality. ¥ fis ; 
ated trophy. It a risky game. Mrs. Chick grew querulous, more “You're a dark ’orse ? You won cups ? rrect 2" 
Be Yn asd Wek, Chick, eather een wilieady,, ™ Then witiy 2 ” 


“ Yes.” \ 


you've won another boxing match ? . moral, intellectual, and muscular profit of knocking other “ Win this-cup to-night ? ’* 
“ Certainly,” said her husband loftily. ‘' I knocked nine People’s noses towards the backs of “Yes,” 
men out at the jnasum to-night, one arter the other. The males of the Butts sniffed and sneered at the Chick “ Where ?” 


That’s the sort 
findin’ a man that can - agloveonme. They're all terrified 
of me. I’ma marvel, Iam!” 

“ You're getting on well at it, considering you ey started 
just afew monthsago. And yet,” she addek gazing dubiously 
at him, “ you don’t somehow Jook it. I’d never have thought 
you was a boxer. You're little, you're thin, you ain’t as 
steady as you used to be, and you don’t look to have much 

trength.”’ 


“mg 

_ * Enough to win three cups, ain’t I?” 

“ I wish you'd give it up, all thesame. Four nights a week 
is pretty lonesome for me.” 

* I won three cups, ain’t I?” 

“ Pretty tinny cups, too! The other two’s gone rusty. 
They’ré wearing holes in themselves, though no one’s touched 
’em , 


. 


“ Solid silver always does. P’raps you'd like iron uns ? 
Any’ow, don’t jaw me. Gimme mo supper.” 
er that mcal of bloaters and cocoa, Mrs. Chick failed for the 
hundredth time to discover where the mysterious gymnasium 
was. All she ever learnt was that it was miles away, in a 


part of London she didn’t know, and a strect that no | singing, with a fellow plumber : : “None. Twas ‘nomynous, I keep on tellin’ _ Only 
i“ paretbecn a - For wea: blond So: Hak glorious tend signed, ‘ Admirin’ Neighbour of Bill Chick’s.’ It said you 


he was. He closed the conversation by alleging that, mS ; 


to see you ’ave a cut at the c aia —"” 
when people talked to him over fish, a lot of bones in | and carrying the cup in the tails of his raiment, eo that {t “Ave you been ipin’ gassin’ ?” asked Mr. Chick 
i flogged him at the back of the legs, reminding him what a mmeegty, nenes @ eee yee 
That wise woman disappeared, and begun noisily to 


his throat. 

“Well, all I can say is, don’t blame me if you bring home 
a black eye some night, and go to your work 

** Ain’t had any marks on this face yet, have 1?” 

*\No, that’s what I wonder at. It don’t seem nat’ral 
for a new hand not to get knocked about a bit. Especially 
when he drinks.” 

Mr. Chick sprang up and jabbed the air with his fista. 

“ Drinks!” he cried. ‘* What the dickens—look ’ere——” 

Mrs. Chick drew off in fear. Her tongue was the most 
adequate weapon of its kind, even in Newin Butts, where 
nagging was not so much art as instinct. But since her man 
had become a boxer, she had, on the advice of her neighbours, 
given him comparative peace. The males of the Butts were 
not to be relied upon for chivalry. 

“ I’m not saying,” she said cautiously, “ as ever I seen any 
signs of what you might call really being in drink on you. 
But,” she ventured again, secing his frenzy ended, “I could 
gee as you hadn’t been risking much tea.” 

“ Don’t you un’erstand;” he said, hammering his argument 
into the table with his knuckles, “‘ that if you keep on trainin’, 
you got to drink somethin’ that you can train out o’ your 
system? What’s the use of trainin’ if you ain’t got nothin’ 
to train off ?- And, not to make yourself more redic’lous than 
a child, un’erstand that boxers have been known to die arter 
drinkin’ too much tea—it’s bad for the ’eart.” 

“I never heard of such a case myself.” 

Mr. Chick looked thoughtfully at her. 

** What do you mean by that remark ? ” 


What I said,” she retorted. ‘ Anyway, you're making 


nothing out of all your boxing.” 
“Never mind. Gimme time. Not yet, p’raps. But you 
wait. I’m gettin’ a more an’ more dangerous ‘itter, Iam. A 


Whenever you take your walks about You'll find smart youagatars read THE SCOUT. 


man I am. I'm gettin’ tired of never 


4n fact, was like the grin of a dog that had eaten well. 


legends, which reached them through their wives, who had 
them from Mrs. Chick. Still, the might be true, therefore 
they sniffed and sneered in the hero's absence from their 
taverns. 

Yet they vowed to prove him by strategy. And at last an 
advertisement appeared in the sporting papers, and one of the 
males wrote an anonymous letter to advertiser—but this 
is telling too much, for the moment. 

Enough to say that Mr. Chick was in blank ignorance of his 
widening fame. Never dreaming that his tales radiated over 
the jealous courts, ae and drinking shops, he grew bolder 
and more fantastic in his narratives of tremendous pugilistio 
triumphs. And all the time he was deliriously happy at his 
club. This, he said, was life. : 

To-night he decided that it was time to win another cup. 

He bought it at the store of his custom, an ill-lighted 
broker’s, where you could have anything from spare watch- 
hands to — made of old bedsteads. Unhappily for his 
future, Mr. Chick omitted to scan the cup all rane. 

Gaily, four hours later, he zigzagged home from the 
rendezvous of Brotherly Fellowship and Social Harmony, 


That is called the ’ard-working-men,” 


thundering clever game he was playing. 
i t, Chick,” said his joyous friend. ‘Don’ let the 
ol’ Dutch know too much.” 

“ Look ’ere, Ted,” said Mr. Chick, “ I rr my wife under 
my thumb. She’s got to believe what I tell her. If I said s0, 
why, she’d eat out of me ’and.” 

“That's new, then. She use’ to be a terror larst I ’eard.”” 

Mr. Chick strode spiritedly into the presence of his lady, 
and at once brought out the cup with a truculent flouris 
“‘That’s the sort of fighter I am!” he observed, striking a 
gladiator’s attitude. ; 

Not till then did he see a stranger in the big armchair, a 
man with a large, ugly, flat face, a resolute mouth, and a 
fearless taste in jewe x He wore for a breastpin a horse- 
shoe nearly enough for a horse, and half-a-dozen fiery 
rings, and if he been a member of an important board of 
guardians his chain could have been no more majestic. 

Mr. Chick frowned. 

“Ello, sport, glad to see you. Bin waitin’ more’n two 
hours. I’ve bin keepin’ meself awake talkin’ to your missis.” 

The pushed out a hand to be shaken, “ Who’s 
this gent ? ” Mr. Chick asked of his wife. 

“ Wouldn’t tell me. Said he’d come to do business with 
you—some about your low boxing, I s’pose. I dunno 


The “ gent” smiled. He was one of those “ gents’ who 


smile not with their eyes, but b ing their teeth 
though they are about to brush ‘iran tn public. Sie mee, 


iy name,” he said, a picture postcard of him- 
self, “ an’ my dial. Name, Burk, publican, likewise 
boxin’ promoter. Once fought under the name o’ the Canning 


all this 


me to call on you.” 
“In regards to what ?” 


rounds with the champion, an 


*nomynous note.” 
‘ 


J t name was on it?” 


wash dishes. : 
“If I don’t 


in the ring with ’im, an’ 
in six rounds. See?” 


to : 

“If I don’t put on that scrap I’m 
*im out—which, judgin’ by your 
meen eee Cree 8 eee tanees dra Ser 
day, an’ ride in ’er carriage to wear ‘em.” 

Mrs. Chick returned. 


“Can't be done. I'll be workin’ overtime.” 
try the giddy goat with me.” | 


an’ your lady, eo you can ‘eal quietly.” 
I’m no money maniac. 
ain’t decided to take up boxin’ as a i 


lady, ', ‘ 
“ We don’t reco’nise birthdays.” 


(Continued at foot of next page.) 


Gst a copy for your son. 


Mr. Chick saw his wife lean eagerly forward, and became 


coe 

= t do you want to quiz me for?” he demanded. 

“You got a nice cheek comin’ ’ere at midhight cross- 

examinia’ me in the ’ouse I pay the rent for! Who tol’ you 
is ? 


“T got a ’nomynous note from one o’ your neighbours, 
signin’ ’isself, ‘ ‘Admirin’ Neighbour o’ Bill Chick’s,’ advisin’ 


* You see, it was this way. Some time back, I found a 
promisin’ Unknown to box with the champion at ‘ The End 
of the World,’ nex’ Friday. This Unknown was a coal 
*eaver, a hefty boxer, who’s fell into the ’old of a ship, an’ 
now lies in ’orspital. ’E was to get fifty poun’s if he stood six 

twenty-five if ’e didn’t do 
nothink but step in the ring an’ get ’is ‘ead knocked orf 
immediately. I advertised for someone to recommend 
another Unknown in ‘is place. Then I receives this 


t on the champion,” resumed Mr. Burk, 
“ my patrons will pull the ’all to bits. If I find you're a3 
much a terror as you say, I'll give you twenty-five quid to 
i fifty if ’e don’t put you out of it 

Bey J don’t. It’s nothin’ to do with me. I want to get 
. If you knock 

8 you won’t—you ll 
your missis every 


“ Look ere, young fella,” said Mr. Burk angrily, “don't 


“* Anyway, my boss is am op jus, and ’e’d sack me if ’e knew.” 
“Tu you another job at higher wages.” 

“ I’m not goin’ to let anyone knock my face into pulp.” 
“Hf you're marked I'll pay for three weeks’ ’oliday for you 


“ Pm not.one of your money grabbin’ sort, thank goodness, 
Beakits, this in too sudden, and I 


> 
ifty poun’s ‘ud make a nice birthday present for the 


There was a sickening silence, during which Mr. Clicks 


@ 
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a 
j We pay five shillings for each accepted set of verses 
(@) yd al _ € in this feature. We don't want the sketches. Address 
= G S 1 r your envelope to the Topical Editor, “ Pearson's 
. wi Te, Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
MY DEAR NEIGHBOUR. | THE HUMORIST’S COMPLAINT. | When staying at a country inn 


[It is a popular idea that because a man is your nezt- [4 Philadelphian gentleman, who had recently been 
door neighbour he ts also your sworn enemy.—Weekly | married, was waylaid by thirty members of a bachelors’ club 
paper.] to which he formerly belonged, painted red and green, and 
My neighbour’s an incomprehensible man driven through the streets on a donkey. Instead of appre- 
Who tries to annoy me whenever he can, ciating the joke, he intends to prosecute the perpelrators.— 
So I think on the whole I am hardly to blame Daily Press.] 

When I set out to show “two can play at that I’m not a pessimist, and yet 
game.” It seem to me that folk, 
: Don’t half as much as formerly 

Appreciate a joke. 

I like a bit of fun at times, 
To cheer the trivial round ; 


When I tried to keep chickens he bought a tame fox 
That swiftly devoured my hens and my cocks. 
So I gave my son 


Bobby a golf- But, oh, how very seldom can 
club and A kindred soul be found. 
ball, 


And next morning Last week, for instance, when I lent 
the latter was My bike to Billy Brown, . 
found in I half unscrewed the nut which Iets 
Brown’s hall. The saddle up and down ; 

When pity, in the 
hospital, 

Recovered from his 


If my servants hang 


washing to trip 

en oa Wiss3¥% You wouldn't dream 
Little Brown ‘gets sen cross he 

his syringe ; 3, 

and squirts \ \ He pe t see the 

at it hard ; \\ quip 


If we open a window, it’s twenty to one, 


That some rubbish is thrown in by Brown or his son. Some a eee ene 
Ispotted Tompkins’ 
But when Brown saunters out in his newest top : hat, 
hat, : me 6 I emptied in a pot of 
You may bet Bob and I are both well on to ink, 
that ! And then I quietly sat 
With a caterpult each we line up. Then “One, And watched him put it on. My word! 
two!" The comments he expressed 
The shots fly together—that hat’s no more Were perfectly unprintable ; 


new ! He couldn’t see tho jest! 


In Kent the other day, 
I chucked a lighted match or two’ 
Within a field of hay. 
An angry farmer, red with rage, - 
Dashed out with loaded guns 
I had to do a Marathon ; 
He couldn’t see the fun, 


SAD COLOURS. 
[Colour is the emblem of cheerfulness.—Daily Paper.) 
Somes colours are cheerful, but others are sad, 
For who’s ever heard of a fellow 
Being lively and 
bright, the 
most jovial of 
pals, 
When his skin is a 
beautiful 
yellow ? 


And, again, if a 
man turns a 
sickly pea- 
green, 

Do you think ho 
has cause for 
elation ? 

No, indeed! Very 
much the re- 
verse is the “EVERYTHING NEXT OAT 
case ; WAS BLUE ° a 


He’s the sorriest soul in creation. 
ahens Fopee men who at night try to “ paint the town 
Find that everything next day is blue ; 


And who’s known a man to be cheerful when all 
That he sees takes on this coloured hue ? 


SOCCCOOSSE SSE SOSSSOSSOSSO SOHO SOOO OSH OOS OOOO SPOOLS HS OOOO ODO SO OOO OOH OOO SOO OOOU OPEL OH SSO OH HOOD OOO OOSOO OO HHO OOOO OO HOL SOOO OO OOOO OHHH OOOO OOOO OOOO OOOR 


MR. CHICK AND THE J AW-BREAKER. | ae now there’s no lady present. Put 'em on, an’ put ONE SNOWB. ALL AT MIDSUMMER. 


m up!” 

‘** No bloomin’ fear!” 

“It'll be raw knuckles for you, then, ff you don’t. You 

moody, derisive eye. can’t run away from me. I'll teach you to bring Alf Burk all 
pen he was wichita he had the nerve to brain the tenacious | over London to see second ’and condensed milk tins. Cups! 

stranger with the poker. Won at boxin’! I ’ate liars! Come on, you little monkey ! 

The ex-Thunderbolt casually bent forward, took the cup, | It'll be a warnin’ to you. Up with them ’ands.” 
and scrutinised it idly. | In the dead silence of the night, Mr. Chick heard no sound | 

Then he gave a distinct jump, looked more closely, surveyed | but the grunts and hisses with which Mr. Burk accompanied 
Mr. Chick carefully from head to foot, and finally broke into a ; his sparring. He danced as lightly os a cat before him, 
series of his ominous smiles. making disconcerting feints. 

“To-morrow,” he said sardonically, “I'll put your name Mr. Chick blinked in terror as the two brown boxing gloves 
on the bills, ‘ Bill Chick, the dark ’orse of Newington Butts, | waved their way to and from him. Nothing else was to bo 
will fight Paddy Fogarty, the Jaw-Breaker.’ ” done. With faintness in his interior, cold at his knees, and 

‘The what ?” wheels whirring in his brain, he drew on his own pair of 

“The Jaw-Breaker.” gloves. : . ; . : ee 

“ What do they call him that for?” “| didn’t want to ’it you in my own ‘ouse,”’ he said with a 

“ Explains itself, don’t it?” feeble endeavour to seem cheerful. ‘ Oh,’o00!” 

“ Well, you don’t get me to fight him. Besides, Paddy A brown’ glove had shot out, bent his ribs, robbed him of 
Fogarty’s an ol’ schoolmate of mine,”’ added Mr. Chick, who breath, and left him with a stitch. Mr. Chick was doubled 

ised that the game was up unless the lies of the next | up, with his gloves rubbing his waistcoat. Mad and gasping, 
few moments would pull him through. he felt one crazy, overwhelming desire to knock his grinning 

The former Thunderbolt he cared little about. But if his | visitor somewhere into the future. 
wife learned his secret, thero was an end of his heavenly He made a sudden hearty swip> at Mr. Burk’s rows of teeth, 
nights at his beloved club, and his doom was years of wrang- | which missed. . 
ling and domestic boning. Mr. Chick had missed. : : 

End what, he wondered, had the visitor seen on the cup that Rockets, chains of wild pentaing. and whizzing moons 
instantly changed his eagerness to flippant insolence ? flared round him. And he felt railway trains thudding into 

“What was that ’appy thought of yours?” asked Mr. | him and elephants kicking him, until the conflagrations and 
Burk. collisions ceased, and he found peace under the table. 

“T say he’s an’ ol’ schoolmate of mine, and I’m not goin’ He took a firm position there, on his hands and knees, 
to ruin an ol’ friend to please any rich publican. Go ‘ome | looking out at Mr. Burk’s boots. se . 
and serve-your beer.” Then it seemed to him that he was floating in the air, with 

“Paddy Fogarty wasn't edicated at the Dorgs’ Ome.” only the dull roar of waves on a rocky shore sounding in his 

“T tell you,” said Mr. Chick, thumping the table, ‘as mo | ears. But the boots of Mr. Burk always remained to 
and Paddy Fogarty went to school together at Camberwell, | remind him that he must not move. ar : 
and I won't ’urt an ’air of his ’ead.”” The angry voice of Mrs. Chick brought him in touch with 

““Ma’am,” said the sarcastic Thunderbolt, ‘ Paddy | reality again, and he was conscious that he was retaining his 
Fogarty didn’t come to this country from Amcrica till °e was | hold on the earth with some difficulty, while she inquired if 
twenty-one. I dunno what oar usted game is, but I ae le thought this was a ballroom for wild drayhorses, and, 
don't believe ’c knows the difference between a boxin’ glove | further, what Mr. Burk had done with her husband ? . 
an’ a plum puddin’.” * Under the furniture, ma'am. An’ 'ere’s & couple of quid 

“ Té I was to set about you,” blustered Mr. Chick, pretending | to pay for any inconvenience, an’ any little stickin’ plaster 
to be about to throw off his coat, but stopping when his wife | ’e wants. An’ you sce this cup, ma am ? s bin playin’ 
made no attempt to prevent him, “ I'd make you sorry you | a trick on you, goodness knows why! See what the letterin 
ever came across my doorstep.” onitsays? ’E’s picked it up at some ol’ cur’osity shop, some 

“I’m sorry I wasted me time an’ moncy on a ‘arf of a man, | marinestore, fora bob or two. . *E couldn't ‘a seen the inscrip- 
but if on’y you would set about me, I'd be glad I | tion, could ’e, or ’e wouldn't ’a brought ’ome a cup won 
come!” fifteen year ago in a bicycle race for one-legged men !"" 

“ You'd want seein’ ome if I wasto! You've gota face like The disgusted ex-Thunderbolt passed out into the night. 

a twisted image already——” Mrs. Chick stood dumb for one moment. 

Mrs. Chick, disgusted at the vanished prospect of sateen Then in a shrill exclamation she found her tongue. . 
garments and gold, seized the candle and disappeared up the And as the full torrent of her a broke loose, Mr. Chick, 
staircase. They heard the bedroom door slam, and the key | sore and trembling, and drawing further under the table, 
turn in the lock. murmured, “ No moreclub. No more peace. I'm finished. 

Mr. Chick immediately regretted his bravado, and could ————2- 


hardly conquer an impulse to beg her not to leave him alone Tne Tramp : “Kind lady, would yer please give a poor 
with the visitor, who had bared his tecth like a cannibal ee bite to eat 7” J yer P & P 


Propering for business. ” ; Tho Lady: “What! You here again! I will call my 
What ‘ave you got there?” asked Mr. Chick, as that hustend immediately.” 


tle ull hand-bag from beneath his chair. | : 
at: Fone onnos loves; whisk I brought over to try your Pardon me, madam; you would make a charming 


form. Put on that pair. I'll tell you all about twisted widow, but I am no cannibal.” 


(Continued from page 436.) 
became conscious that his wife was trying to fix him with a 


The Oddest Forms of Rent on Record. 


A RECENT ceremony at the Law Courts, namely, that 
of rendering the quit rents and services by the City 
Corporation to the King in respect of certain lands in 


| Shropshire and in the neighbourhood of Temple Bar, 


calls attention to the curious tenures by which some 
landowners hold their property. 

This annual ceremony consists of presenting to the 
King’s Remembrancer two faggots, one of which hoe 
then strikes through with a hatchet and the second with 
a billhook, and with six horseshoes and sixty-two nails, 
which are solemnly counted. 

The ordinary man pays his landlord a yearly rent for 
any property that he may hold, but: some of our noble 
families hold their land direct from the sovereign for 
some service. 

Some of these land tenures are well-known, especially 
those of the Dukes of Wellington and Marlborough. 
Thus the Duke of Wellington holds Strathfieldsaye in 
return for annually presenting a small tri-colour flag on 
a staff surmounted by an eagle. 

The Duke presents it in person on June 18th, and after 
it is received by the King, it is placed over the bust of 
the great commander in the State Guardroom at Windsor. 
The Duke of Marlborough holds Blenheim on the same 
terms; in his case the flag presented on every anniversary 
of the battle being a white one bearing the fleur-de-lys, 
the old Royal flag of France. 

Then the Duke of Atholl has certain lands provided he 
resents the monarch with a white rose whenever he 
appens to be visited by royalty, and the story goes that 

on a certain visit of Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort 
the Duke was hard put to it to provide the necessary 
flower, a3 it was during tho winter months and rose culture 
had not reached its present state of perfection. 

Some tenants must have found their rents much more 
onerous than any sum of money. For instance, the 
Bosvilles of Yorkshire had to provide a rose at Christmas 
and a snowball at midsummer. The Munros of Foulis 
must furnish a snowball whenever it is demanded, but 
there are clefts in the mountains near their home in 
which snow may be found nearly all through the year. 

Sir George Clerk, of Edinburgh, must stand in the road 
near his house and blow three blasts on a horn when the 
King visits that city, while another Scotsman, Major 
Houison-Craufurd, of Brachead, must always remember 
to present his Majesty with a silver basin in which to 
a his hands should he cross Cramond Bridge. 

Another estate in the Midlands, Henley-in-Arden, was 
held from the King in return for three shillings or a pair 
of scarlet hose. Henry II. granted o manor in return 
for a white dog with red cars. 

Other tenures were held in return for spurs of gold or 
silver, falcons, horscs with or without accoutrements, 
and axes, while occasionally some service had to be 
rendered, labourers provided, or some right demanded, 


d ma ocd Christmas Numbers of “ P.W.” but this year’s will outshine them all. 
We Eee eS ee tt will be published on December the 3rd. 
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Our Courts. | 


The Reason Why. 
Court : 
hy were you drunk?” 
The Prisoner : “ Because I had too many drinks.” 
Almost the Same. 

Counsel at Greenwich Police Court: ‘I think you are 

ted from your husband P ” 

7 Yitnes (om cally): “No, sir, I am not.” 
Counsel: “ Then where is your husband?” — 
Witness: “ Dead.” 

Quite Clear. 

At Clerkenwell County Court : 
Applicant: “I want the time extended for payment.” 
Judge: “ What are you?” 
“T am the plaintiff. 
“ Why do you, 
“Tam the defen 


At Tower Bri 


7 @ 


His Honour: “That makes all the difference. Now we 


begin to understand it,” 


Little Incidents Recorded from the 
have Caused the Courts 


as the pisintiff, waut the time extended?” 
dant. 


Daily Papers that 
to Sniile. . 


An Interview with the Judge. . 
On being sentenced to six months for theft from Euston 
station, a waman stated: “ Well, I thank you for 
that, sir. I don't wish to come here again. But I will 
come and see you privately, and tell you a lot more than 
you perhaps know.’ 
Very Generous. 
with at North London Police Court, a 
oan anh in weno sie the organ. 
Magistrate: “Making a little noise and holding your 
hand ou tamounts to ing.” 


The man replied that he was playing to please the public. 
Sweetheart, not Mother. | 
Phas! di ie prisoner at Manchester Police Court called a 
witness to speak for him. When she entered the 
witness-box, the Clerk asked the prisoner: “Is the witness 
your mother?” - 
“No,” the witness interrupted. “I am keeping company 


ae - 


Silence is Golden. 
“I admit I can speak, but it pays me not to,” said a 
risoner wt Westminster, c! with ing’ 3 
pris gow ee harged begging by pre 
dais Benesty with a New Meaning. 

“Tdid it to get an honest li » said a man t 

st Glackeawell for stealing aa ibemy iy ere 
Lived without Learning. 

When surprise was that he could not write, 
Bethnal Green juror said :“I have had to earn my lying 
not mess about with that rabbish.” . 

His Dinner Tools. 

When a convict on ticket-of-leave in the 
Dublin police court why he had housebreaking tools in bis 
possession he replied: “I use them for eating my dinm 1.’ 
Very Smart. 


“TI never waited to dress myself 


ing’ 
“No; I think you did very well,” commented the 
coroner, and the jury said : “ Hear, hear.” 


Picture Pars. 


CHEAPENS® GLAZING. 
or bookcases come 


strike the .corner 
of cabana § 
unless stop; 

timo by the hand. 
picture 
depicts an idea 
that may save a 


screw a small 

werk of wood, 
corner, $0 

although the door will open quite wide enough to get at 

the Je of the case, it will stop short of the mantelshelf 


by two or three 
ee ae 
DRAWING WATER WITH 
Tnx picture illustrates a 
farms for raising water for the stock. Its advan are 
that it is strong and that usage does not injure it. 
It is not particular about a bit of gravel or thick stuff 
ag gp malig eel 
it 


A CHAIN. 


iron cylinder, A, 
which is fixed on 


broken pane; 


into the 


p which is often used on |. 


with him.” (Laaghter.) 
<4 


& 


A BLOW-PIPE HINT. 
THose whose occupation demands the use of a blow- 
Pipe will value the following hint: If a disc is soldered 
round the implement near ite mouthpiece, as shown in. the 


illustration, the tool can be laid on the bench without 
fear that odd pieces of metal or grit will cluster round 
its and be Gradient ta the blower’s throat 
when he uses the tool. 


| 


THE MILLER’S TELL-TALE. 


pig org ey prem F, which is a 
a long, and works on 

a pin in the centre. At 
one end of this attachment 
fixed, i 


¥ 


ely 
Bek 


B 
s 
er 


3 


£s 
® 


own in the picture, there being a 
little stop on the bracket to prevent the lever being p 


ceases, the weight of the bell 
an w it attitude, with the 


£ 


causes it to the — this power yp day emer of 
iller. OWS @ piece hopper cut 
away in order to the cord and tell-tale. 


i 


We pay half-a-crown for each accepted picture par 
used on this page. If you've an idea, send it along 


AT THE FOOT OF THE 
TREE, 


HOW A PRESSURE-GAUGE WORKS. 
Tux dial of a pressure- no indication of what 
the “ works ”’ are like. y are simple 1, as shown 
in the picture, which represents the dial to the left, and tho 
reed ler case ~ right, nie from the back. 
e action of a gauge depends on the sim i 
flattened tube is bent into a 


the other end is connected 


Fy 
rf 


360 Yeara to Pay a Debt. 


A debtor was ordered in the Lincolnshire County Court | The officials of the W 


ee ae by instalments of one penny a 
mo! . 
Pille for Paupere. 

Marylebone guardians have just given an order for 28,800 
pifis to be supplied to the paupers under their control for 
the next six morfths—w means 160 a day. 

A Tempting Typist. 


ence wi 


Shipbuilding Marvel. 
Some idea of the immense work involved in the con- 
struction of the new White Star liner O'ympic may 
ined from the fact that the weight of the rivets in 
ip’s double bottom alone totals 270 tons, and that they 
number about half a million. The rudder weighs no 
than 100 tons. 


Oy” Half-a-crown will be paid to the sender of each original illustrated 
Address your envelope to The Page Six Editor, Pearson's W. - 


| A Few Items of Fact that Will Interest You. | 


Weeding Them Out. 

workhouse are to excuse 

men, of whom they are to be the judge, 
and are to furnish them ‘ 

coffee and bread and cheese. The habitual tramps will 

continue to have the water and dry bread fare. 


Legal Advice Gratis. 


we 


— , has adopted s municipal bureau for 
the giving free advice to people not ec do not 
permit their engaging la Advice on ‘such 


questions as insurance, the rights of the and 
, police and taxation laws, the rights of citizenship, 
the code will be given free. . 
The Craze for Flight. 
The popularity of aviation is seen in Paris in children’s 
toys and dress. The small boys have their miniature 


Killed by a Fish Bene. 
g to his house at Walworth, London, Louis 
Gerndt, a restaurant keeper, told his wife he had scratched 


. New Colour Wanted. 

As eight political jies in Bulgaria have appropriuted 
the colours pink, «yellow, purple, bliae, ig white, 
and green, and a new ninth party has now been formed, 
Bulgarian chemists are making strenaousefforts to discover 
a new and striking shade. 

Great Actreas’s Lost ’Phone. 

Mme. Sarah Bernhardt’s telephone has been removed 
because she remonstrated too with an uncivil 
operates: The telephone service in Paris is admittedly 
the worst in Europe. The operators are inattentive, and 
service is only obtained after exasperating delays, 


ragraph accepted and used on this age. 
enrietta Street, London, W.C. ° 
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g Some Stories about the Ruler of the 
King’s Navy. 


Ap»mat Sm Joun FisnHer, whose nafne figures in the 

Birthday Honours List as a newly-created Peer, is mostly 
known to fame as the—well, the least beautiful man in the 
Navy. 
ae time to time tho story has got afloat that he is 
half a Cingalee, and that his mother was a Princess of 
Ceylon, but this is quite a mistake, for, as a matter of fact, 
his mother was not only British, but a Londoner. It 
was in Ceylon, however, that she met and married Captain 
Fisher, and it was hero taat the future First Seca Lord 
was born. 

Sir John has scen a lot of active service in the fifty odd 
years since he joined the Navy. [Hoe fought in the 
Crimea War, the China War, and the Egyptian War of 
1882, and after that he commanded the North American, 
West Indies, and Mediterrancan stations. He was also 
one of the British delegates to The Hague Peaco Con- 
ference, and it was after this conference and with reference 
to it, that he said : “‘ A strong British Navy is the strongest 
argument for peace.’’ 

His devotion to duty is such that it will permit no 
shirking from any man under him, and, like those of Lord 
Kitchener, his orders must bo obeyed. 

Hustling the Captain. 

He once ordered a certain ship to be in readiness to 
leave for a certain station on agiven date. Thecaptain, 
somewhat flustered, sent a message that it was impossible. 
“Tell Captain X—— that if he is not ready to Icave on 
the date named,” replied the Admiral, “I'll have him 
towed there.” The captain was ready in excellent time. 

In person he is a broad, somewhat thick-sct figure ; 
brown eyes peer out from a strong, clean-shaven face. His 
voice is quiet and his speech simple, but somebody said 
that he writes like a tornado with a nib at the end of it. 
Those who dread or dislike him—and, like all strong men, 
good or bad, he is always stirring up opposition—have 


given him the nickname of “The Yellow Peril,” in 
reference to his supposed Cingalese origin. 

The late Queen Victoria admired him immenscly. Once, 
when the French Admiral Gervais was scpected to pay a 
visit to England, the Queen sent for Sir John. She would 
like, she said, to create a good impression in France by 
receiving the Admiral with the greatest friendliness, and 
she begged Sir John to see that everything went smoothly. 

“Say but the word, ma'am,” replicd Sir John in his 
sat, way, “and I will take him round the neck and kiss 
He makes up his mind quickly, and he has a will and 
nerve of iron ; but, for all his bluntness, he can be as tactful 
as any diplomat. That is one of the reasons why he was 
sent to the Tsar's Peace Conference at The Hague. An 
instance of his tact occurred during a visit of a bocy of 
French sailors to the Guildhall a few years ago. Tho 
French Fleet was lying off Southampton, and to get to the 

iuildhall it was arranged that the sailors should be 
de:rained at Waterloo Station, that being the nearest 
London terminus to the City. 

Respected by the Whole Navy. 

The arrangements were all complete, and were taken to 
Sir John Fisher for his final approval. The Admiral 
approved of everything until ho came to Waterloo. 

‘Waterloo !.” he exclaimed. ‘* What are you thinking 
about ? Have you no tact? They must on no account 
detrain there.” 

And the sailors arrived and departed from Victoria, lest 
thoughts of their great defeat should detract from the 
warmth of their welcome. 

Whatever else may be said of him, he has earned tho 
respect of the whole Navy. It is recognised that he is the 
man to serve under if you are smart and wish to get on. 
When the Service requires it, he is pitiless and cold, almost 
cruel, and malingerors do well to avoid him. To the 
public at large he is ‘‘ Jacky ” Fisher. 


“Don’r you,” said the earncst young woman, “ some- 
times have thoughts that are beyond your powers of 
expression ?”” 

ercy: ‘ Ya‘as; I fwequently have thoughts that are 
vewy hard to expwess, and the worst of it is that when I get 
them expwe: I cawn't help wonderwing why I went 
to all that twouble.” 
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WHERE HIS THOUGHTS LAY. 
Tur inevitable class was studying grammar, but was 
somewhat sleepy. 
“Now, children,” exclaimed the inevitable mistress, 
“wake up, all of you, do! Can anyone give me a word 


ending in ‘ous,’ meaning ‘ full of ’—as in ‘d ous," 
‘full of danger’; and ‘hazardous, ‘ ull of 
hazard’?” 


For a moment—silence. Then the inevitable small 
boy at the inevitable back of the class, who always cays 
these things, shot up his inevitable hand. 

“Well,” said the teacher, ‘ what is your word ?” 

“ Please, ma’am, ‘ pious,’ came the reply—‘ ‘ full of 

ie.” "* 
i ———s § = 

“ Just one year ago to-day I led my wife to the altar.” 

“You did, eh?” 

“ Yes; and there my leadership ended.” 


——+I-— 


PARTICULAR. 

OVERHEARD by a traveller on an Irish railway, on 
looking out of his carriage to sce what had stopped the 
train. 

Guard (to engine-driver) : 
Moike ?” 

Moike: “ Sure the signals is agin us." 

Guard: “Begor, thin, you're getting moighty 
particular !”* 


“What's keeping you, 


PREPARED FOR STRIFE. 

“What a peculiar choice for a wedding present!” 
remarked a lady, trying not to laugh, as she inspected 
a large flat-iron which her charwoman had just pure ased. 

“Ain't it, ma’am?” said the charwoman, rather 
proudly than otherwise. “ It’s my sister that’s getting 
married, and I’m repaying her for tho gift she sent ou 
my wedding day.” 

“‘ Did she send you something sery ugly, then ?"* 

“Deed no, ma'am. Hers was a beautiful present. 
But, you see, ma'am, & little bird whispered to me that 
her future husband’s a man of violent temper, and I 
thought I'd send her something that would be useful in 
case of family disputes. She has the atraightcst aim with 
a flat-iron ever I seed!" 
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BILL SIKES, GENTLEMAN. 


Criminals on the stage are so engaging, and have such delightful manners, that our artist pictures below what we might expect if Bill Sikes used his 


sf *g MY CARD, MADAM. YY 
HERES IRPOCHET AND 


e 
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If your boy is inclined to pout, Give him a copy of THE SCOUT. 


stage politeness in actual business. 


* WHAT p’vou MEAN; 


. CONVENIENT 
THIS UNEARTALY HOUR? 


TIME! 


“EXCUSE ME SIR, 
T MAY 

EXAMINE YOUR 
SAFE ?° 


Dow Now| 


“WE APOLOGISE SIR. WE'LL 
CALL AGAIN ATA MORE 


"You FORGET, SIR. 
WE HAVE NOT YET 
N_INTROOUCEO: 


That'll cure him. 
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Sap ae Te | weeks. In 1908, for instance, the last eighteen] WANTED HIS DUE. 
Reco: 


Dry December 25th. 


Mo nou) "SGhrislnas 


pretends to prophesy British | average for a mild April day. 
weather for even a week in 
adva‘ce. ‘The only possible way | experienced a really bitter Christmas. 
of making any sort of gucss 
at the weather on a certain 
future day is to look up past records, sce 
what the conditions have been on that date for 
a number of years past, and then strike an 
average. 

We have had a cold, drizzly. miserable 
fummer, and weather } rophets think it likely 
that we are in for a very sharp winter. Yet!continuous frost through December, and on 
judging from records for the past quarter of a | Christmas Day the whole of the British Isles 
century, we shall probably not have severe | lay buried under a deep mantle of snow. 
weather at Christmas. Since 1884 we have| ‘The chances are then strong against the 
had but one really snowy Christmas, and two|coming Christmas Day being either frosty or 
only on which keting was possible so farjsnowy. There is also a poneniity that 
south as London. the day will be fairly dry. During the past 

Even in the winter of 1894-5, famous for|half century there have been thirty-two 
fts sixty-six days of frost, the cold did not 
ra until after Christmas Day. Christmas, 
1894, was mild and warm, following on o 
heavy gale on the 2Ist. The frost began on 
Dec2mber 30th, and lasted right through until 
March 5th. The coldest Christmas of late 
years was that of 1996, when the maximum in 
London was only 34 degrees, and a emall 
amount of snow fell. 

The average maximum temperature for the 
past ten. Christmas Days has een 10 degrees 
above freezing point ; 1898 was the warmest 
Christmas of recent years. The thermometer 
POSS SO OS FOO OOO OO 
) “ Aprrr all,” said the optimist, “ you must 
admit that this is the best world you have 
ever been in.” 

“Yes,” replied the pessimist, ‘ but. hang 
ft, my wife is the best wife I’ve ever had, and 
that’s not saying much for her.” 
eeee 


YOUTHFUL REASONING, 


frost. At the same time the Midlands were 
shivering in a temperature below zero. 

At Beeston there were actually forty degrees 
of frost, and {icicles three inches long hung 
from the noses of horses in the streets. 

Again, 


enough to worry about. 

Cnly four out of the whole fifty Christmases 
have becn what might be called regular soakcrs. 
These were in 1859, 1871, 1882, and 1883. 

A wet Christmas is then highly unlikely. 
Indeed, it has been noticed that the whole of 
the Christmas holiday is usaally dry. It 
frequent] 
with a 


o 


‘ HE Government's recent appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission to 

y consider the question of the 
£4 administration of the divorce and 
yy marriage laws, is one of the most 

Y important of late ycars, though, 

whether any good reforms ‘will be 
the result, is an open question. 

A Royal Comuission can do a ve 
deal of good—sometimes, on the other hand, a 
Noyal Commission is the grandest institution 
in the world if real delay is desired. 

If the Government in power is harassed 
considerably over some public question, and 
docs not know very weli just how to deal with 
it, and desires that public interest in the 
matter should die down, or if possible quite 
pass away, then the Government secs to it 
that a Royal Commission is appointed to 
inquire into the matter, and usually, ere its 

Little Jack: What did papa mcan by} ecliberations are over, the pullic have for- 
saying that he was captain of His ship 2?” gotten all about the burning question ! 

Ma: “Oh, that is only his way of sayiag| Each member of a Royal Commission is 
that he is head of the house.” [appointed under direct warrant of _ the 

Little Jack : ** I] pa is captaia, then what are | Sovereign, who grants full power to the Com- 
you 2” miscioners to examine witnesses when under 

Ma: “ Well, I suppose Iam the pilct.” oath, to search papers, documents, books, or 


SY 


A_ Successful Patent 
Agent chats with Mr. 


P. Doubleyou. 


purchase of some article which he hopes will 
prove both a time and a trouble saver, but 
if that article happens to cost, ket us say, 
anything from five to ten shillings, shopkeepers 
dcclare that the same purchaser will not look 
at it. 

“ His point of view would seem to be this: 
‘T have, up to date, got on very well without 
this new invention, and though, of coursc, 
it may be all that is claimed for it, yet I 
think it would be extravagance to 1isk 
wasting anything but a trifle on an article 
which I have proved, to my own eatisfacticn, 
I can easily do without.’ 

“What inventions generally ‘catch on’ 
the best 2?) That is an casy question to answer. 
With occasional exceptions, the very, very 
cheapest. Good, wearable collar-etuds, whic 
will stand the test of being buttoned up by 
a button-hook without breaking, always 
command a large sale. 

“ Such artivlen as cheap tie-fasteners, 
inexpensive spouts for broken-spouted tea- 
pote, prescntable-looking tea-strainers (noi 
the common tinny sort), unbreakable comLe, 
good-wearing penny toys, bachelors’ buttons 


Little Jack : * Oh, yes ; aud then I must be | anything relevant to the question in hand. 
the compass.” Usually speaking, witnesses are ready 
Ma: The compass. Why the compas?” | enough to appear before the Commissioners— 
Little Jack: Wha, the captain aid p tot} most of them fancy they must appear, but it 
are aluays boring the compass, you know!” [is doubtful if attendance could be forced. 
Dad 
t) . ° 
YK 80% f frventions Feil 
LTHOUGH there {is an almost 
unlimited supply of capital in 
the market ready to finance an 
and every invention which 
possesses promising prospects of 
attracting the public eye, yet, 
curiously enough, very few inventions indecd 
succeed in enriching those who have spent 
many weary months in bringing their “ bright 
fdeas”” to what they consider iy as near a 
state of perfection as possible. 
“It docs not make the least difference how 
clever an invention may be,” a well-known 
patent agent remarked to Mr. P. Doublcyou 
recently, ** unless that inv ention is both simple 
and less expensive than other notions which, 
its inventor fondly hopes, it will eventuaily 
rupersede. In these days of excessively 
keen competition it is an essential of success 
that novel notions should be as litile intricate 
as possible, and, last but not least, a tritle— 
even a penny or a halfpenny—is a con- 
sideration well worth bearing in mind. 
“Every year sees as many as 80 per cent. 
of new inventions fail, firstly because they 
are too intricate in their working—an invcn- ; 
tion, to be a popular one, should be so simple (you know the sort that an unmarried man 
as to be able to be understood by even a child 
—and, secondly, because they are too expen- 
sive to appeal to the popular fancy. f ; i p 
‘““A man in ordinary well-to-do cireum- articles which are in common use dail 
stances does not mind, a8 a rule, speculating 
a couple of shillings or half-a-crown on the 


always being improved upon and 
ecmmand a large public sale. 


In the past half-century we have only twice | has on 
The | the sun shone at Greenwich for more than an 
first was in 1860, when in Hyde Park at dawn ; hour. 
on Christmas morning there were 17 degrees of ; hours of bright sunshine were registered. 


in 1878, there was severe andj Christmastide. 


Christmas Days on which there was no full] 28th the gales 
either of rain or snow, and on six of the remaiu- | was a Friday—will long be remembered for 
ing twenty-eight the fall was less than a, the tidal wave on the west coast of Ircland. 
twenticth of an inch, in other words, not, The tide in many places rose six feet above 


days of December were practically rain- 
less. . 

But though we may reasonably expect that 
Christmas ze , 1909, will be moderately mild 


E {fs either a fool or a knave who] rose to 55 degrees Fahrenheit, or about the | and fairly dry, we cannot hope for much in 


the way of eun. In the past ten years there 
ly been one Christmzs Day upon which 


That was in 1992, when nearly two 
Upon six of those Christmases there was no s:in 


at all. Three are described as ‘* foggy,” two 
as “ gloomy,” the rest ‘‘ dull.” 


As for wind, heavy gales, though common 
enough in December, are distinctly rare at 
We have to go back to 1876 


for a really stormy Christmas. On December 
22nd of that year a violent gale eprang up and 
raged till tmas Eve. Even then the 
weather moderated on the 25th again. 

In 1894 there was a bad storm three days 


the Atlantic, but by Christmas Day the 
weather was in mild and warm. On the 
gan again, and that day—it 


all known records, and the 
terrible. 

From the records we have briefly examined 
we may state it as probable that next 
December 25th will be dull, but dry, mild, and 
calm. But after all this is mere surmise. Do 
not blame the humble contributor if the 


damage was 


happens that the year ends up] temperature falls to zero, and the cold gale 
ry spell lasting from one to three | whistles over piled un snow-drilts. 
COSCO ECCT OO OO® 


1ISLON 


yh" Re J Homies 


How the Governmznt 


Inguires into a Question 
of Pubiic Interest. 


The Commissioners, however. can be grantcd 
extra powers, and these enable them to 
compel the attendance of witnesses, no matter 
how reluctant the latter may be to come 
forward. 

What manner of men act on Royal Com- 
missions 2? Well, each member must be a 
person of undoubted character and respeci- 


great |ability, and, generally speaking, the Govern- 


ment of the day supplies a few of the members. 
At othcr times the members are all men who 
have intimate knowledge of the matter to be 
inquired into. 

Pecrs and commoncrs alike may be asked 
to serve, and there is really no rule in aclecting 
the members of a Royal Commission. 

A Royal Commission may sit in one place, 
or travel about; it depends on the nature of 
the inguiry. If the members are required to 
travel they are allowed so much per day, with 
pepe logeapecees thrownin. Ifthe members 
sit eteadily in one place they reccive no 
reward whatever. 

Witnesses who are required to appear before 
the Commissioners receive travelling expenses 
only ; they must supply their own food, and 
any other expenses they may incur. As a 
rule, the Commissioners sit in private, but not 
invariably 60, and reports are issued from 
tims to time, and ail these reports are 


embodiod in the ultimate findings of the| 


Commission. 
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cen put on without pricking hia finger through 'inventions from turning out big financial 
inability to handle a needle), patent needle- | successes, but rather the fact that not only, 
threaders, and a thousand and one other jasa Tule, are most ideas too expensive and too 


“ As an example of the fortune which awaits 
the inventor of an article, simple, cheap, and 
useful, I cannot do better, I think, than cite 
the case of the inventor of what can perhaps 
best be termed ‘ the skirt grip.’ 

“For years and years complaints were 
frequently made by ladies that it was next 
door to an impossibility to purchase any 
patent which would, to put it simply, keep 
their blouses down and their skirts neatly 
in place beneath the waist-belt. 

“ Of course, to a certain extent the plain 
gold safety-pin answered this purpose, but 
then, it is well to remember, that plain gold 
safcty pins are not always within reach of 
very slender purses, while ordinary safety 
pins were considered to look common and 
tawdry. 

“Then, at last, the skirt grip made its 
appearance on the market, aod witiihs a few 
weeks hundreds of thousands were sold in 
all parts of the civiliscd world, from prices 
varying from 44d. to a shilling or thereabouts. 
The inventor made a large fortune within 
two years. 

“On the other hand, morc intricate, though 
equally useful, patents such as devices for 
automatically keeping a door half or threc- 
quarters shut, as the case may be, havc general!y 
proved mild, if not quite complete, failures. 

“No, it is not lack of money ‘to push’ 
an article which prevents the majority of new 


great public demand.” 


before Christmas, and a number of wrecks in ane 2“ What is a 


UE that argriig Qoun 


Labourer (indignantly) : “ Why, the pein 
runuiag the steam roller wants us to call hima 
cha iffeur.” 

eeee 


. Wuat broke up the Suffragist parade ? 
* A shopkeeper hung out a sign announ<in 
5s. silks at Is. 113d.” = . 
@eeee 
Lartte Littan’s father was very homely, 
d one day she said : 
** Mamma, why did you marry papa ? ” 
‘* Because I loved him, dear,” was the reply. 
“‘Mamma,” continued Lilian, “love will 
make us women do anything, won't it?” 


‘an 


o~ 

It is always the object of the chairman to 
obtain a unanimous report, and the chairman 
is usually appointed by the Government of 
the moment. It is not always possible to get 
a unanimous report, in which case a majority 
and minority report are issucd at one and th: 
same time, and are duly recorded, and the 
Government can then act as it thinks fit. 

The real aim and object in appointing a 
Royal Commission is to bring about wise 
legislation and beneficial reforms, and in tle 
past Royal Commissions have accomplished 
great things, and there is this aspect: The 
man in the strect is liable to have more con- 
fidence in the findings of a body of men who 
act independently of party, than in a Covern- 
eb decision based probably on purely party 

ines. 

It is considered to be a very high honour 
indeed to be asked to serve on a Royal Con- 
mission. Few of us get the chance; never- 
theless, many are requested to serve, and 
absolutely refuse. 

Royal Commiss3ions are becoming more 
common every year, and, in fact, when anv 
matter wants to be carefully looked into. a 
Commission is forthwith appointed. Some- 
times they are appointed to really investigate 
the matter, sometimes to bring about delav; 
it depends on how the Government views the 
question. 

In the British Muscum are to be found tke 
reports of all the Commissidns that have sat, 
,and there are a good many of them. Man; 

great improvements in our law have been 
‘brought about by the findings of Royal 
, Commissions—was not it a Royal Commission 
that brought our comparatively new Court 
| of Criminal Appeal into being ? 
SEO T EO OH 


IT RAN IN THE FAMILY. 


Visitor 2 * What a well-behaved litite buy le 
is!” 

Burglar’s Wife: ‘Aud he comes by il 
natural, mum. Hts peor futher alwaus qo! lis 
scitence reduced owtn’ to good behavio:tr ! 


e@eecse 
Mamma (sternly) @ Don't you know «ha: 
the great King Solomon said, ‘ Spare the rot 
and spoil the child’ ?” 
Bobby : “ Yes, but he didn’t say that until 
he was growed up.” 
eeee 
“You are a poor young man?” 
“oo I am.” 
“Then what you want is a thrifty, econs- 


| 


arc intricate, but also because the articles in! mical wife.” 
ways | queation are not those for which theic is any | 


“Not at all. What I want is a rich, 
li'.cral wife.” 


Only the best and he-Ithy throughout Are the etorizs appsar:ng In this wech’s SCOUT. 
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VEesk ENDING 
Nov. 25, 1900. 


BBP BIBRA nnn 
CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE. 
The Cottage in the Wood. 


Bryan Norton found Mrs. Blake by the fish-pond—she 
sould get no farther. That mercurial, feather-brained young 
entleman had come from an encounter with George Blake 
in which he had almost succeeded in impressing that gentleman 
with the idea that he must be mentally deficient. 

He had lingered by the house, half disposed to enter it 
and continue the discussion, only deterred by the belief that she 
wea there and that a scene might hurt her. As he rounded a 
bend of the path he saw her on the bank beside the water, 
half-lying, half-leaning, in a huddled heap against a tree. 
For a moment he could scarcely credit that it was she ; then— 
conviction came. 

The scene which ensued was quite in the vein he loved. 
Her sxplenation was confused. She was faint from loss of 
blood—he could see that for himself. The spectacle she 
presented was not a nice one. It was with difficulty she could 
speak, yet she managed to make it plain that she had left The 
Beeches for ever, that she would not go back there, that he 
was. not to take her back, that she wanted to go somewhere 
where she might be hidden. He had a notion that her inten- 
tion was to have hidden herself in the fish-pond—that she was 
trying to bring her courage to tho sticking-point when he 
came up. 

He asked as few questions as was possible ; then helped her 
up the path on to the road above. e practically carried her 
more than once, but she would not consent to stop—her one 
desire was to go on and on. 

When they gained the road she was afraid that she could 
go no further ; it was equally plain that he could not pick her 
up in his arms as if she been a child, nor throw her across 
his shoulders as if she had been a truss of hay. He could not 
have gone far with such a burden. Sho was nearly as tall as 
‘ae was, and probably heavier. 

he was in mortal fear of discovery, in an agony to reach 
some hiding-place. He told her he would get his car, made 
up for her a sort of bed under cover of the hedge, and promising 
that he would return as soon as it was humanly possible, 
tore off as fast as his long legs would carry him. 

She was insonsible when he returned with the car. He laid 
her on the floor of the tonncau—single-handed it was not an 
easy thing to do—then whizzed the car to a little cottago 
which was in a solitary place, among trees, on the extreme 
confines of his own estate, inhabited by an old woman name 
Jackson and her daughter Sarah Ellis. Mra. Jackson had 
been so long in the Nortons’ service that, in her old age, young 
Bryan had made of her a pensioner, installing her in this 
cottage, which was perhaps more picturesque to look at than 
comfortable to live in. 

She had her widowed daughter as a companion, the pension 
was just large enough to keep them both ; they lived a solitary 
life together. Young Norton took the lady there because it 
was the only place of which he could think in which sho was at 
all likely to find the concealment she desired. The furniture 
of the cottage was poor but sufficient, and very clean. The 
fine lady of The Beeches, used to all the luxuries which 
money could purchase, was put in Sarah Ellis’s homely bed, 
in a room some eight feet square, floored with brick. 

The old woman and the young one undressed her between 
them, while the young gentleman whizzed off again in tho car 
in search of a doctor who lived far enough away to know 
nothing of The Beeches or its owners. 

The doctor's name was Lauriston, 8 youngish man with 
spectacles ; Norton brought him fifteen miles across country 
as fast as the car would travel, ao that he arrived a little breath- 
less. The wound was only superficial; Mrs. Jackson and her 
daughter had already applied simple but efficient bandages, so 
that tho bleeding was stayed. Doctor Lauriston observed 
that the woman—he called her 8 woman, because how could he 
tell that she was a lady as she lay in that bare hovel in Sarah 
Ellis’s coarse nightdress—would have bled to death if tho 
bleeding had been allowed to continue until he came. 

He was curious to learn how the wound had been caused, 
but on that point received scanty information. As Bryan 
Norton whizzed him home again ho found the young gentleman 
disposed to talk on every subject except that of the mysterious 
patient he had been to sce in the queer, lonely cottage in the 
woods. 

In the morning Doris Blake was in a bad way. The weak- 
ness resulting from loss of blood continued ; she was plainly 
suffering from a weight which was on her mind, and tho wound 
itself showed signs of inflammation. Doctor Lauriston, being 
whizzed to the spot again, expressed an opinion that the caso 
might turn out to be serious, an opinion which was so far justi- 
fied by events that before tho night was through the lady 
was delirious. It was a delicate position, one entirely to the 
young gentleman's mind. Thero was not any appreciable 
danger, the doctor admitted, unless the inflammation becamo 
worse; what was needed was good nursing and attention. 
In every country village is a woman who is called in by her 
neighbours in cases of sickness; now that the professional 
nurse is growing a village institution her sphere of action is 
becoming limited, but her kind have done work in their time. 
Sarah Ellis had been such an one; she had nursed dozens of 


Firmly impress 


** December the Third” on your memory. 


worse cases than this. She con- 
vinced the doctor, who, under 
the circumstances, could ened 
help but a © convinced, 
: that sho could nurse this one. 
: she and her mother between 
them. The old lady was still 
very far from being in her 
dotage, and, about the house, 
was still active on her feet. 
Doris Blake was left in charge 
of a trio of nurses, though the 
doctor supposed that there 


a Stran were only two. Bryan Norton 
ge installed himself as the third. 
Disappearance. He took one of the night 


watches, while, for a few hours, 
the women slept, and perforce 
had to listen to what, in her 
7 delirium, the patient said. 

Putting twoand two together, he drew his own conclusions; 
adding his knowledge of what he had learnt from her before 
her delirium passed, he already knew her story pretty well; 
it filled him with a desire to make short work of both George 
Blake and Gilbert Watson. When he found the arch-villain, 
Watson, installed, in some strange fashion, as his sister's friend, 
nothing would have pleased him better than to have been able 
to consign him to instant execution, the more picturesque the 
form the greater would have been his satisfaction. 

The lady’s delirium only lasted for a few hours; when she 
came out of it the first question she asked of Bryan Norton 
when he ee at her bedside was, who knew? She 
seemed to be suffering no pain, nor did the incongruity of 
her position seem to strike her ; she evinced no curiosity as to 
her surroundings, her one desire was to learn who knew where 
she was. When Bryan told her that no onc knew, reiterating 
tho statement with an earnestness which carried weight, he 
was rewarded with a smile which that crack-brained young 
gentleman felt more than repaid him for the part which he 
himself had played in this queer little drama. 

Presently they fell to talking—though most of the strength 
seemed to have gone out of the lady, she still could talk. 
Although he asked no questions, the consciousness of a sympa- 
thetic listener seemed to move her to unburden her mind, 

thaps the act of unburdening was in itself a relief ; to women, 
in some of their moods, a confessor is of God, whence comes so 
much mischief in the world, for the lay confessor is, after ail, 
human. 

It seemed to do her good to tell this remarkable young 
gentleman her whole strange story; and, whether wittingly 
or not, she could not have chosen a better confidant. While 
she wished it, he would hold her confidonce inviolate ; which 
was one reason why he did not annihilate Gilbert Watson ; 
he a-vaited the lady’s permission. 

There intervened the episode of Edgar Halsey. That 
nature's rogue had been an acquaintance, if not a friend, of 
Gilbert Watson, when he still lived with his wife. He was 
also acquainted with certain facts in George Blake’s life, 
from which he drew entirely wrong deductions, and from his 
knowledge he hoped to derive some personal advantage. 
When he learnt that Gilbert Watson's wife was now Mrs. 
Blake he saw his way to a real good thing. The man was a 
born blackmailer, with one serious personal disadvantage— 
he drank. 

A blackmailer should not drink, {f drink is apt to loosen 
his tongue. It loosened Halsey’s. He told his tales, his livs, 
his hopes of doing the Blakes a bad turn and himself a good 
one, to Bryan Norton, quite mistaking that young man's 
character. The better part of a night spent in a muddy 
ditch, {nto which Norton dropped him, when he was too 
drunk to scramble out again unaided, gave him a better idca 
of the kind of young man he was. 

The story told by Bryan Norton of what had befallen him 
was the correct one ; the surmiscs of Isaac Briggs, supported 
by Joe Sadler, were all astray. Halsey had mct Blake when 
that gentleman was in a much more dangerous mood than he 
had bargained for. 

He was quick enough to recognise this fact when it faced 
him, and would, if he could, have kept the conversation 
away from the subjects which had brought him there. 

Blake would not have it ; his plain wish was to force on him 
a quarrel whether he would or would not. And the quarrel 
came. Blake indulged in such plain speaking that it had to 
come; Halsey feared each moment that he would be pitched 
into the water at his back, and was within an ace of being 
thrown; only, in the very act of assailing him, reason pre- 
vailed; Blake, half beside himself with rage, rushed from 
temptation, leaving Halscy trembling like an aspen Icaf upon 
the bank. 

To him came Bryan Norton, in a very different mood from 
Blake’s, but in quite as dangerous an one. Halsey’s narrow 
escape had dulled his wits; he blurted out blasphemics and 
threats, foul innuendocs and scurrilous lica, before he realised 
that he might expect no gentler treatment from this youth 
than from the older man. 

Bryan told him, very gently, even very carelessly, with 
smiling lips, that he was about to make of him food for the 
fishes, and he set about doing it before Mr. Halscy had realised 
how much he was in earnest. Norton's account, to his sister 
and to Watson, of what took place, was exact in all its 
particulars. 

Halsey stepped back to avoid assault, and met with the 
fate it was his purpose to escape; he went backwards into 
the pond. At that exact spot the bank shelved ; he caught 
at the herbage, drew himself up, but in his bewildered state, 
just as he was reaching safety, he misscd his footing, stepped 
on one side, and went down like a plumb stone into a ten- 
foot hole. 

He got entangled in the weeds ; he never rose again. Fven 
if Bryan had returned it was doubtful if he would have been 
able to get him out in time; but Bryan did not return, and 
suffered many things in consequence. Halscy haunted him 
more and more as the day went by and the night came. He 
inquired for him in his usual resorts, and when he learnt that 
nothing had been seen or heard of him, that haunting grew 
to be almost beyond bearing. 

He had gone down to The Beeches with a view of relieving 
his mind as much as for any other purpose, and thers learnt 


Number of ‘'P.W." will be published. 


MARSH'S GREAT ROMANCE. ——— 
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that he had not been haunted for nothing, the mar was 
drowned ; and, what was more amazing, George Blake was 
suspected of the crime. He could have given a very shrewd 
explanation of George Blake’s disappearance, though in 
reality it would have been far cnough from the mark ; of one 
ung he was assured, it had nothing to do with the man in 
the pond. 

His eister, Olive, had told Gilbert Watson that in any 
given set of circumstances her brother might be confidently 
counted on to do what no one expected him to do, and also 
what it would be difficult to conceive of anyone else’s doing. 
He viewed all happenings from a peculiar personal platform, 
and treated them on lines of his own. He had, that morning, 
one of his characteristic fantastical ideas. 

The woman he had known as Mrs. Blake was lying, ned 
very far from death’s door, at Mrs. Jackson’s cottage in the 
wood ; her husband was a fugitive, for reasons with which he 
supposed himsclf to be acquainted, but which were misunaer- 
stood by the rest of the world; the arch-villain, the cause cf 
all the mischief, was hobnobbing with his sister, to all appeer- 
ance caring nothing for the ruin he had wrought; the deed 
man was in the coach-house, the police were coming. 

If, on their arrival, they found that dead man there. a 
warrant would be issued, before long the hue and cry would 
be out against George Blake, for > ba he had no personal 
love ; but the woman in the cottage loved him. The man 
was innocent of this particular offence, if he were taken and 
charged with it, whether he proved his innocence or no. the 
woman would suff :r—rather anything than that. 

Bryan Norton was quite capable of going to preposterous 
lengths to save her from even prospective pain. He knew 
that you cannot prove 4 murder without a dead body ; if he 
conveyed Edgar Halsey to some place where he could not be 
found, the fact that the murder had been committed ccrk: 
not be established, no warrant would be issucd, there woulc 
be no hue and cry, George Blake would be charged wnk 
nothing, and the woman would not suffer. 

So he conveyed Edgar Halsey from The Beeches in the 
motor-car in which his sister had come; taking on himself 
light-heartedly a risk which would have unnerved the average 
man, with a whimsical notion of saving a woman pain. The 
woman in question did not grow better. 

Doctor Lauriston began to show concern. He had dis- 
covered, for himself, that his mysterious patient was a lady. 
He was beginning to ask questions about her which reccived 
unsatisfactory replies; the patient herself would tell him 
nothing, the women of the house would tell him little more, 
while young Norton had an eel-liko quality cf evading his 
inquiries which, while it amused him, made him more than 
ever convinced that the paticnt in the cottage stood for a 
very sing tale indeed. 

He was a struggling practitioner, lately arrived in that 
village fifteen miles away, still without a vehicle of his own, 
than which, in the case of a country doctor, no fact could bo 
more pregnant with meaning. He knew very litle of tho 
people in his immediate neighbourhood ; absolutely nothing of 
the dwellers round about that cottage inthe wood. If Norton 
had not told him a deliberate lie he had as good as suggested 
one ; he had led the doctor to understand that he himself was 
a casual acquaintance of the lady, who had come from London 
for reasons of her own of which he knew nothing, and that, 
so far as he knew, she knew no one for miles around. 

The doctor told Bryan Norton quite plainly that the case 
was likely to be more serious than he had at first supposed. 

“It isn't only that the quantity of blood she lost Las Icft 
her in a state of utter collapse, but clearly she has something 
on her mind; she is going back instcad of forward. If some- 
thing isn’t done, I cannot answer for the consequences.” 

“What do you mean by ‘ if something isn’t done’ ?” 

“Mr. Norton, do you Leow that you are incurring a very 
serious responsibility ? ” 

““My dear sir, what business is that of yours ? 
incurring responsibilities may be a hobby of mine.” 

“Tt isn't a hobby of mine, and I see mysclf confronted by 
a responsibility which I have no intention of incurring if I can 
possibly avoid it. I am inclined to think, Mr. Norton, not 
only that it is my duty to communicate with the police, but 
that I ought to have donc so before.” 

‘The young gentleman started ; it was not easy to take him 
by surprise, but the doctor’s words had plainly done so. 

“ What conceivable reason can you have for saying that ? ” 

“Tf this lady is not actually dying, unless she quickly tai:.< 
a turn for the better, she very soon will be beyond the hope 
of recovery. The original cause of death will be that wound 
in her throat, which never came by accident, Mr. Norton. 
If death comes it wi'l be a case of murder or suicide. In that 
event, where should I be when it becomes known that I have 
failed to advise the police of such a very scrious state of 
affairs? I say nothing of your position ; you'll have to make 

ublic the story which I am convinced you have been keeping 
rom me. As you sey, incurring responsibilitics of that kind 


Perhaps 


may be a hobby of yours. You must look after yourself, 
and I, Mr. Norton—I will look after myself too.” 

There was a significance In the doctor's words and mannet 
which made the young gentleman much more uncomfortable 
than he would have cared to own. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX. ; 
The Sound. 


JupaEp by ordinary etandards George Blake's conduct 
suggested that his mental condition was in as parlous a state 
as the lady’s ; by euch positions as his, ordinary standards go 
to the wall. When, without a moment's warning, @ man secs 
everything go from him which he most values, his outlock on 
the world is likely to be, at least for a time, abnormal ; his 
plight is rendered worse if, as was the case with Blake, it is 
the first knock-down blow which Fate has dealt him. 

George Blake's lifo had been uneventful ; the happy, eten 
slightly monotonous, life of the English country gentleman, 
with well-regulated tastes and a more than efficient incoms. 
So far as he knew the histories of his progenitors had been aa 
uneventiul as his own. As a consequence he had taken up, 
perhaps unconsciously, that curious mental attitude which is 
apt to snecr at the notion that tho unusual ever happens, ont 
of the sensational novel; when the plain truth, of course, {3 
that the unusual happens most of the time. 


It is the day on which the Christmas Doubla 
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That tragedy, or, as he might have phrased it, vulgar 
melodrama, should ever come into. his well-ordered existence 
—the idea was as incredible as it was horrible. That events 
could ever have shaped themselves as they had done, he 
would have been incapable of even dreaming. 

Now that everything which he had deemed impossible 
had come rushing on him, and that, be it always remembered. 
without an instant’s warning, no wonder ho lost his mental 
balance. He made one discovery ; that thcro was in him a 
capacity for rage that was Othello-like in its intensity. 

In his first wild frenzy it was only by the grace of God that 
he was kept from doing hideous violence to the woman whom 
he had thought his wife ; and when the first passion had gone 
he was still as one distraught. Azan American idiom has it, 
he saw “red”; there was in him a desire to have vengeance 
upon someone ; hence Edgar Halsey’s narrow escape. But 
it was not only that he was consumed with inward rage, the 
whole external aspect of the world was changed; it had 
become for him a melodramatic universe indeed. 

Thero was no light in it, the sun was dark ; Nature wore a 
forbuld ing expect ; there was no joy anywhere, nor promise of 
joy. Such havoc had misery wrought in him in a few hours 
that imagination played with him fantastic tricks—tho 
jmagination which he had always declared everyone could 
keop easily in control. Eyes seemed to glare at him from 
an angry heaven, fingers pointed, voices ecreamed; from 
these things there was no escape. The voices told him that 
he was to Plane as wel! as the woman, that it was he who had 
led her to sin, that it was he who had driven her out to bear 
alone the punishment which he had brought on her. 

All his life he had held forth, when opportunity offered, 
on the monstrous wickedness of suicide. Under no conceivable 
circumstances—he had proclaimed it, as it were from the 
housetop:—could there te excuse for it. Yct in the small 
hours oe Sunday morning he had tried to blow his brains 
out ; Gilbert Watson had all but caught him in the act. 

Watson had taken his revolver with him when he went; 
before leaving he had extorted from him a promise that he 
would not repeat his attempt on his own life in any shape or 
form. But the dawning day found him, to all intents and 
purposes, a maniac. Accustomed to the most regular life, 
to regular hours, he had not been able to close his eyes, except 
in agony, for three nights and days—such nights and euch 
days! 

Sleep might have saved him, but sleep would not come ; 
his tortured brain seemed burning, co that his head was hot 
tothetouch. Inthe clear, clean morning air, he sought, half- 
witless, for cool and calm. He came to the fish-pond ; it had 
haunted him, as he had told Watson, ever since his wife had 
gone. Scarccly for a minute had it been absent from his 
mental vision. Now he saw it, with his waking eyes, as it 
lay sparkling and smiling in the rays of the early morning sun. 

How fair it was! How still! With what a promise of 
coolness in the water! Was—she there? If so, she was 
better off than he—much. If she was there, in which part 
would he be most likely to find her? He wandered round 
the placid sheet of water, in and out of the trees, through 
gorse and sprouting bracken, now close to the water's edge, 
now on the top of a sloping bank above it. 

His morbid fancy played him pranks. More than once, in 
the glancing sunlight, hc thought he saw her face, shining up 
at him, now from this spot, now from that, just as he had seen 
it in his dreadful, haunting visions. But there was nothing 
terrible about it then, nothing in any way forbidding. 

Once he caught sight of her in the shimmering patch of 
shining water which glowed like silver, and she smiled. He 
was sure she smiled. He cou!d ece her face quite clearly, 
framed about by her glorious hair; he could even sce her 
hair. And on her swect, dear face, there was a tender little 
ay of perfect peace ; he saw it perfectly, but for an instant 
only. 

The glancing light went on, her face with it, emiling as it 
went. He had a sense of sudden loss—whcere had she gone ? 
Why should he not go after her? The water was so inviting, 
80 cool ; it was only—only a stcp ; only one step, and he would 
be with her. With her, where she was. 

s * * * * 

There was a keeyer whose name was Andrew Holt, a dour, 
elderly man. He had known no other employ. His father 
had lived all his life with the Blakes, and had diced head- 
keeper. This Andrew Holt was now head-keeper in_ his 
father’s place. He was an carly riser ; weck-days and Sundays 
he was no lic-abed. It was no credit to him ; he would not 
have been happy had he been compelled to stay between the 
shects long after the sun had risen. ‘ 

In winter the sun was later—he was later too; but in the 
perfect May mornings which they were having then, it would 
not have been casy to keep him in bed when the sun was 
laughing in the clear blue sky. He was a Nature lover, 
although he did not know it; to his mind the wood never 
scemed so fair as at the hour of the sunrise ; quite apart from 
his professional duties, then was the time he loved best to 

out. 

That Sunday moming he was out for his usual tramp. 
He had seen his master, though his master had not seen him. 
He was acquainted, as were the rest of the folk on the estate, 
with the trouble which had befallen him ; he understood, quite 
well, without asking, what might be the state in which George 
Blake had come out into the woods—he would be secking 
there something which he could not find in his empty house. 

Holt only had one glance at his face, but that showed him 
enough ; there was the tragedy which had come into the 
man’s life written largo all over it ; the keeper had eyes with 
which to see it. No wonder, with that story on his face, the 
master sought for something in the seclusion of the woods. 

George Blake was standing by the fish-pond when the 
keeper saw him. Holt was, again without his knowing it, 
after his own fashion, a gentleman. He did not need to be 
told that this man had probably come out in scarch of privacy, 
to be alone. Holt had only to suspect such a desire to do his 
best to see that the desire was gained. 

Under ordinary circumstances he would have hailed his 
master ; they had common sympathics, and were the best of 
friends; there would have been a talk, possibly a ramble 
together ; they had been companions in many and many a 
woodland stroll. Now Holt’s instinct warned him that his 
society, or anyonc’s society, was probably tho last thing his 
master wished for. Tnstcad of moving towards him he moved 


farther away ; George Blake should enjoy the soli com- 
munion with Nature which his soul was craving, as Andrew 
Holt supposed. 

The keeper had not gone very far before his keen ear 
detected an unusua! sound ; it was his business to know what 
an unusual sound in that habitat of game portended. The 
creatures he guarded had enemies of various sorts, at all 
stages of their being, on two legs and on four. What noise 
was that which he had heard ? 1 came from the lake. Was 
Mr. Blake still there? Probablv it was he who had causcd it. 
For some reason the notion filled Andrew Holt with a feeling 
of vague uneasiness. 

What noise had it been? It had been followed by perfect 
silence. The keepcr’s trained perceptions told him what it 
had most resembled ; it sounded as if somcone had walked 
into the water ; not fallen in, but just walked in, a step at a 
time ; walked in, but not out. The following silence suggested 
that the walker, all at oace, had found himself out of his 
depth, and stayed there. 

olt hardly knew what todo. After all, it had been quite 
a simple noise, capable of a most natural explanation. He 
had realised that his master wished to be alone; was he 
entitled to intrude upon him now, seeking for an explanaticn 
where, quite probably, none was needed ? 

He thought not. He continued his onward walk. Then 
eg question himself again. How etill it was! He 
had heard his master moving; he would have known that 
someone was there had he not scen him; he would have 
detected sounds which to him were full of mcaning—had 
heard them, indecd, after his master was out of sight. But 
now, since that sound as of someone walking into the water, 
they were gonc—all was still. He did not like the stillness, 
following that sound. No harm would be done if he etrolled 
in the direction of the fish-pond. He retraced his steps ; the 
lake camo in sight ; there were no signs of Mr. Blake. 

He could have located, within a few feet, the spot from 
which the sound had come. Presently be had it in full sight 
—nothing to point to the presence of Mr. Blake. Stay! 
What was that sore pe the face of the water? Instantly 


Andrew Holt started off running at the top of his speed. 
CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN. 
The Two Women. 


Axprew Ho tt, though past his first youth, was a strong 
swimmer ; he had George Blake on the bank in a surprisingly 
short space of time. The question was—what was he to co 
with him? It needed no scer to tell him what had happened. 
George Blake had not strayed into the water by misadven- 
ture ; ho had gone there with a ect and dire purpose. 

He also was a swimmer—a better ewimmer than Holt 
himself ; it must have necded a very singular sort of resolution 
on his part which had brought him so near to ciciy | within 
twenty yards of land ; iv seemed to the kceper that he must 
have kept himself under the water by sheer force of will. 
There would be scandal if he took him back to the great house. 

The keeper had no doubt that when George Blake rcturned 
to himself the last thing he would wish would be to have his 
madness known. He would never again be able to hold up 
his head as he had used to do if what constituted to him the 
whole world was aware that he had tried to drown himself in 
his own fish-pond. 

Yet the truth would become common public property if he 
were taken back to his own house in the state in which he 
then was. He was not dead; he could only have been a few 
minutes in the water; there had not been time for him to die. 
A few seconds more, if he had sunk again, he might have 
effected his mad purpose ; as things were, it was not very long 
before he gave very obvious signs, not only of life, but also of 
returning consciousness. 

The keeper was a man who knew his own mind. He was 

retty sure that if his master did return to consciousness 

ie would go back to The Beeches, and the tale would be 
out. Hisowncottage was less than four hundred yards away, 
on the crest of a slope, in the heart of the woot. If he 
could get him there he would have him undressed and in 
bed before full consciousness was back again; and then, he 
would keep him there, until his clothes were again in a 
condition in which they would not be l:kcly to cause gossip. 

Andrew Holt carried his master across those intervening 
three hundred yards and more to his cottage. He was strong 
and in good condition, but by the time he had got him thero 
he had had about enough. When he came in sight of his 
cottage he called to his wife, She coming out was not 
unnaturally surprised to sce him with a man in his arms, 
borne like a child. The keeper, however, was the head of his 
wife ; it was enough for him to bid her ask no questions, 
but to come and bear a hard. Between them they bore 
George Blake in. 

Holt’s programme was carried out ; Blake was snug in bed 
before he regained suflicient consciousness to enable him 
to inquire whereabouts he was. Rut in one respect the 
keeper's expectations were not realised. Although his 
master was fully conscious, and showed no sign cf being 
injured, he evinced nothing which pointed to even the faintest 
desire to return to his own house ; on the contrary, he seemed 
quite content to stay whcre he was, between the sheets of the 
best bed in the keepers cottage. Nor, if Holt had been 
better acquainted with the facts, would he have wondered. 

The man was wearied out and out ; his brief stay in the 
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water had supplied, as it were, the finishing touch, and served 
as a narcotic which compelled him-to sleep. The Holts asked 
no questions; the kecper knew his place better, and his 
wife did not dare. When Blake came back to the world, 
he saw the keeper steading Uy his bed, and be asked him : 

“Is that you, Holt? here am I?” The keeper told 
him. Blake sighed—a sigh, it seemed, rather of relief that 
of pain. ‘I’m tired.” 

That was all he said ; he shut his eyes, and so soon as they 
were shut ho was asleep. The keepcr waited ; there was no 
doubt about it—his master was elccping as soundly and as 
peacefully as a child. Holt touched his wife on the arm; 
husband and wife stole out of the room. 

All that day George Blake continued to sleep. Now and 
again his host, or his hostess, would open the door, very 
gently, and move on noiseless feet to his bedside, to lear: 
how things went with him. Plainly things were going very 
well; he could not have enjoyed more restful sleep had he 
been the happicst of men. 

Without, in the world outside the cottage, wore alarums 
and excursions. The air was full of portents; things weis 
happening; never had that quiet place known so meh 
excitement before. Holt and his wife debated the question 
as to whether they should be told up at the house what hal 
become of the master, and where he at present was. 

They arrived at no very definite decision. Holt went out 
to rcconnoitre. In certain eventualities at least Cox, the 
butler, was to be made acquainted with his master’s where- 
abouts; possibly, also, the friend of Mr. Blake, who was 
staying as his guest. But all ideas of telling anyone wero 
soon driven out of the keeper’s head. He had not gone far 
before he heard of the man who had been found in the fish- 

nd, and of how George Blake was supposed to have put 

im there. 

His first impulse was to treat his informant, one of the 
under-keepers, to a taste of his stick—he did let him have 
the rough side of his tongue—but when he found that the 
whole place was full of the story, and what a very likely 
one it was, he realised that the less he said and did the better. 
The one thing he had to do was to keep the fact of his master 
being where he was a secret, locked in his own borom. It 
might not be difiicult; no one had the least suspicion—it 
only that wife of his would hold her tongue. 

Back he went to lay on her his marital injunctions. When 
she heard the tale she perccived the necessity of silenco 
as well as he did—a t fear shot out of her eyes. 

“ Do you think he did it ?” 

Ske asked the question with bated breath, as if f-arful, 
if she spoke above a whisper, that she might be heard. Her 
husband was standing with his back to her and his fave to the 
window. cramming tobacco into the bow! of a pipe. 

“I think nothing—you think less; let things bs. Keep 
a still tongue ; don't breathe so much as a word {> anyone 
that be’s here—not even to Tom Ellis’s wife, to w1)>m, as I 
know, you te!l everything. There’s men been heaged by 
women’s chattcring tongues before to-day. You under- 
stand ?” 

She did not tell him in so many words that sho understood, 
but she did, and he knew it; his passing referenco to tho 
hangman had driven his meaning home. Andrew Holt 
went to and fro, in and out of his house, all that livclong 
day, and cach time he returned he retailed to his wife the 

ssip that was going. He knew that if he kept her posted 
in the progress of events that she would find it easier to bear 
the burden of silence that he had laid upon her. 

In the afternoon she had a fright. Andrew was out— 
had not long been gono. Mr. Blake still slept; she had 

ped but a minute or two before to sce. It was strange 
ow quietly he elept, especially if this tale that was being 
told of him was true. She did not think that if she had 
done a man to death she ever would sleep quietly agxin ; 
she hoped that this peaceful slumber meant innocence. 

She knew that the police were at The Beeches. Perhaps 
they were searching for the missing man. Suppose one of 
them strayed that way in Andrew’s absence—what then ? 
She would have to keep all her wits about her if she was to do 
her husband's bidding, in the spirit as well as the Ietter. 
She trustcd that no such mischance would befall her—that 
no curious constable would find his way to that retired place. 

All the same there was always the possibility. Andrew 
knew this as well as she did; it was partly on that eccount 
he had promised her that he would not be absent long. lost, 
while all alone, she should havo to deal with such an intruder. 

She had seated herself by the window, her volume of 
sermons open on the table in front of her. She wasa religious 
woman ; the church was at some distance from their cottage ; 
she was not able to go there as often as she would have liked ; 
but always if on Sunday morning she was not able to go to 
church, in the afternoon she read a sermon. 

Since it was always out of the same volume, and sho ha-l 
been through it over and over again, she knew somo of them 
almost. by heart. Such was the case with the one which sho 
was then supposed to be reading, which was fortunate, for 
the reading was largely an affair of supposition only ; her 
thoughts were anywhere but on that printed page—hcr 
eyes were seldom on it either. They would look out of the 
window, fearing to see an undesired visitor come stro!!ing 
along the garden path. 

It was between the end of one sentence and the beginning 
of the next that she had her fright; the gate clicked. She 
rose, with a sudden spring, right out of her chair. To some 
the sound would have scemed commonplace enough; bit. 
living the life she did, in that lonely place, her ears were Like 
her husband's, trained to detect nice differences of sound. 


(Another long instalment next week.) 
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WILL-POWER. 

TaeEy were discussing the factors which make for success 
in the world, when the knowing young man said : 

“There's nothing like force of character, old man. 
Now, there’s Jones. Sure to make his way in tho world. 
Has a will of his own, you know.” 

“But Brown has something better in his favour.” 

“ What's that 7” 

“ A will of his uncte’s.” 
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A Breczy Article on 
Northern Union Football. 
By Mr. HARRY SLATER. 
[Mr. Harry Slater ts the Captain of the Northern Union 
Cup-holders—a peerless half-back—and one of the most 
popular players in Northern Union football.) 


Ox, it’s a grand game is Northern Union football ! 
It sends the salt blood bounding through your veins 
with tingling vitality, and makes you glad you're alive— 
and kicking ! 

Talk about Soccer—why, it isn’t in it. One’s cham- 
Fern. the other’s ditchwater. Well, perhaps that is a 

it strong—but then you should watch the game. You 
gee I am writing for the benefit of those poor souls who 
have never seen my game played—poor souls, indeed. 

That great authority on the Association game, Mr. 
MacGregor, acknowledges that he was absolutely 
astounded when for the first time he saw the N.U. game 

layed ; it was a revelation to him. It would be to you. 
He prayed that some of its exuberant virility could be 
imparted to Association somehow. 

Now don’t think N.U. football is the old Rugby game, 
for it isn’t. You may remember seeing an on Rugger 
match, and may have voted it slow and tedious to watch. 
You wouldn’t say that of N.U., for, when well played, 
there is not a dull moment—mark well, “when well 
played.” 

If you have never seen a Northern Union match you 
simply don’t know what a magnificent game football 
can be. It is no exaggeration for me to say twenty 
minutes of good N.U. is worth an hour of Association, 
and a day of Rugby Union. 

What the Game Really Is. 

What then is N.U.? It is the new football game. 
It contains the best elements of the old Rugby game with 
an element of Association. It is football brought bang 
up to date, and played scientifically. 

Pray do not think for one moment the new game is 
simply a slightly altered form of tho Rugby Union game. 
That is dead; it is too dull and uninteresting. There 
is a difference of cheese and chalk between the two games. 

N.U. is a far more daring game than any other kind 
of football—it requires more nerve and brains. Asso- 
ciation certainly is scientific, but so is Northern Union. 
In the case of Soccer the game is simply a continuous 
succession of kicking and heading. In N.U., however, 
there is the science of Soccer, but also strength has to be 
combined with mare 

It is a wonderfully fast game, and is open. The Rugger 
player couldn’t last through one of our matches, and I 
doubt even if your highly-trained Soccer expert would 
have much brightness left at the end of a N.U. cup-tie. 

Let me say here that a man must be in the best. possible 
condition to play the game, for it is no child’s play. He 
must have a big store of vitality and stamina ; he must 
be fast and nimble and able to use his head. 

There is the tackling to consider. How would your 
crack Soccer man get on after being thrown to the ground 
a few times? You will find our players can stand an 
amount of knocking about and come up smiling eac 
time, while the pace at which the game is carried is a 
most remarkable example of what athletes can do. 

But the purely brawny man is of no use in N.U. It 
may be so in the Rugby game, with its happy-go-lucky 
kicking and rushing football. With us passing and 
running are the chief objects, kicking being ignored for 
the most part; that is why our play is so much faster, 
more open, and attractive. A man must use his brains 
as well as his muscle. We work on the principle that the 
best defence is attack. 

Mostly Local Lads. ” 

And what about the players? Well, we are of all 
sorts and conditions, and we are professionals, else many 
of us couldn't afford to play. Still, nearly all of us 
depend upon our work for our livelihoods, and not on our 


lay. 
: T de not maintain that this fs a perfect system. I 
look forward to the time when amateurs will take their 
art by our side, as is the case at cricket and Association. 
t has always been found that games are better when 
amateurs and professionals are found playing in the same 
ranks. 

Let but this state of affairs be brought about (though 
not by the veiled professionalism of the Rugby Union), 
and I doubt not that Soccer will have all its work cut out 
to live against us—even in the South. 

There is another grand thing. Most of us are local 
lads too, though, alas ! that is not always the case. Iam 
sorry to havo to say that several of our wealthy clubs 
are following a bad example set by your Soccer clubs— 
importing “ foreign ” players. 

We'll leave them, and consider the better example, 
where the label’s right. Pardon me quoting the case 
of my own team, Wakefield Trinity—the “ Dreadnoughts ss 
—but it’s so applicable. Every player is a Wakefield 
Jad, who works in the district for his daily bread. When 
we fought the final battle for the N.U. Cup last season, 
many of us had only just time to catch the train after 


Your 
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work—fancy a Soccer team playing an iron game 


ager, 
in such circumstances ! 

Is it not absurd, when you think of it, labelling a team 
So-and-so when it has no local players ? Is it not better 
to be patriotic 2? Would the Yorkshire cricket team find 
more favour if its players were not all Yorkshiremen, 
as they are ? 

The Northern Union was formed as a result of the 
great clubs of Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Cumberland 
splitting off from the English Rugby Union. The Rugby 

ame was suffering from senility and veiled professionalism. 

he big clubs came to the conclusion it would be better 
to be openly professional, as the majority of the players 
were workers who could not afford to pay their own 
expenses. ; 

The Rugby Union now is merely a shadow of its former 
self owing to the loss of the best clubs in the North. In 
the old days the English team was capable of beating all 
opponents—to-day it cannot hold its own with that of 
any other country, and was hopelessly beaten by the 
touring clubs from New Zealand, South Africa, and 
Australia. Undoubtedly the finest players of the handling 
game are those connected with the Northern Union, 


Union team would make a difference. 

In starting the new Union the projectors 
the game could be improved upon in a marvellous manner, 
hence the new game. The improvements were brought 


rapid, more interesting to watch—to make brains as 
necessary as boots. 
Thirteen Players to a Side. 

Now how can I describe these alterations ? There are 
so many of which you could not obtain the slightest 
conception without secing the game. Imagine how dull 
a description of Soccer would appear. You must see a 
game. However, here are a few of the alterations: 
There are thirteen players instead of fifteen to a side. 
this being due to the fact that there are six forwards 
instead of eight. It was found that fifteen men a side 
were too many, and the alteration has caused the game 
to be carried on at a much hotter pace. 

The Rugby “line-out”? was abolished, this alteration 
alone caused a complete change in the play. In the 
Rugby Union game whenever the ball is kicked into touch 
a “line-out” is formed, with the result that the game 
develops into mere touch kicking. 

The Northern Union alterations have done away with 
a great part of the kicking. Ground cannot be gained 
now by Ficki the ball into touch ; in fact, it cannot go 
into touch unless it first bounces in play, or at least 
in such a case the ball is brought back to where it was 
kicked from and a scrimmage is formed. Consequently 
instead of continual kicking to gain ground our players 
go in for the more clever and interesting game of passing, 
to achieve the same object. 

No “ Line-out.” 

Another alteration is the touch-line rule. In the old 
Rugby game “‘line-outs” develop into a mere maul, 
a chaotic scramble. With us a scrimmage is formed 
instead. At the same time we have smaller details with 
reference to tackling in order to avoid unnecessary 
scrimmages. With us when a man is tackled he must be 
allowed to get on his feet to play the ball. 

Then there is our half-back rule. In the Rugby Union 
game the half-back is allowed to come round the scrimmage 
so long as he keeps behind the ball; this is a great hin- 
drance to passing and is all against open play. We 
consider that the real object of scrimmages is to get the 
ball into the hands of the backs, and, according to our 
rules, the half-back must keep behind the scrimmage 
until tke ball is heeled out. 

We think it absurd to kick a ball so that our opponents 
can obtain possession of it. So little do we think of 
kicking that we make a goal count but two points, whilo 
atry counts three. This is all the sree have. 

In a nutshell, in the place of aimless kicking and mad 
rushing, we have artfully calculated running, passing, 
and dodging—a real handling game played at full pressure, 
with the result that the two Rugby games now are quite 
different. 

In New Zealand and Australia the new game is making 
such tremendous progress that the authorities have invited 
an English team to go over, and soon we shall have games 
between the Colonies and the Homeland in the same wa 
as we have at cricket. The sturdy, hardy Colonials 
simply scorn the older football games. It is N.U.! 


a 


IN DISGUISE. 

In a kindly, paternal. by-the-way-boys sort of manner, 
the school-inspector gathered the class about him. 

“ Now, suppose, Tommy Jones,” he said, “ that you and 
I are playing at marbles, and that you have ten marbles 
and I have six.” 

In breathless, open-eyed-and-mouthed attention the 
class crowded closer. 

“At the end of the game you have won half my marbles, 
and, of course, I want to play again and win them back.” 

Nearer still pressed the boys. 

“At the end of the second game I win half of those you 
now have. Tell me ’’—excitemcnt waxed intense—“* how 
many marbles have you left 2” 

With a look of inexpressible disgust, Tommy Jones 
fell back. 

“Why, Billy,” he exclaimed, “blowed if it ain’t 
sums!” 


and the inclusion of a few of them in the English Rugby 
found that 


in to make the game more scientific, more open, more 
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eonny’s pleadings do not flout, Take home a copy of THE 


lir is A FACT 


that doctors declare Indigestion to be the 
cause of nine-tenths of the ailments from 
which men and women suffer. And no 
wonder! We need “our daily bread” to 
give us strength and courage for our 
daily work and worries; but even the 
best food is worse than useless, if we do 
not digest it. Undigested food makes us 
ill, weak, miserable, and causes headaches, 
biliousness, constipation, and low spirits. 


|SEIGEL'S 


SYRUP 


If you have Indigestion, if food lies like :, 
load on your chest or causes wind and 
pains in your stomach, you need Mothcr 
Seigel’s Syrup. The herbal extracts of 
which the Syrup is made will help your 
stomach to digest food perfectly, and will 
also regulate the action of your liver and 
bowels. ILet Mother Seigel’s Syrup restore 
your digestive system to working order, 
and vigorous health will surely follow. 


CURES 


INDIGESTION. 


The 2/6 bottle contains three times as much as 
the 1/14 size. 
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FREE 
GIFT 


TO READERS 
OF 

“ PEARSON’S 

WEEKLY.” 


Every reader of ‘‘ Pearson’s Weekly" will, on forwarding Su. 
in halfpenny stamps (which is simply to covcr cost of peatage 
and packing), receive a dainty sample box containing a bottle 
of Perfume and tablet of Soap with a presentation copy of 
GROSSMITH'S TOILET GUIDE. 


This offer is made to bring to the readcr’s notice the latest 
successful Society Ferfume, ‘*SHEM-EL-NESSIM,"” THE 
PEEREFUME WHICH APPEALS TO THE LADY OF 
TASTE, and which gives AN INDESCRIBABLE CHARM 
AND DISTINCTION TO THE USER. It 135 exquisitely 
suggestive of Oriental luxury, exotic and fragrant to a 
degree, and the Soap is emollicnt ard soothivg, acting 
as talm to the most delicate skin. Write at once to 
J. GROSSMITH & SON (Dopt.& 46), Distil'ers of Perfume, 
Newgate Street, LONDON. E.C. 
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COMPLETE SHORT STORY 


Yew -Laid 


Told by the Bus Driver and 
Related by A. PATERSON. 


¥* 

“‘Nag then, New-Laid; w’ere are you shovin' that 
turnip-coffin ? 

““New-Laid! W’y did I call ’im ‘ New-Laid,’ guv’nor ? 
Bless yer ‘art, you don’t mean to tell me you don’t know 
New-Laid, otherwise E-, aeceny *Iggins of Camberwell ? 
Lor’ bless you, sir ! ere was you born ? 

“Benk! Benk! Benk! Liverpo’l Street ! 

“W’y d’we call ’im ‘New-Laid’? W’y, guv’nor, it’s 
like this. Bill’s missus she took queer one day, an’ the 
doctor said as ‘ow she must go to the country. Well, 
Lizer, that’s Bill's missus, she knowed a girl wot had 
married a bloke wot used to come up fo Covent Garden. 
They were living dahn in Sussex ; an’ they writes an’ ses 
as ‘ow they'd be pleased to see Bill an Lizer for a week. 

‘* Bill ’e did ’ave a poyel time dahn in the country. 
The folk were so 'orspitable an’ simple, too, an’ took all 
his stories as gospel. The way they ran after Bill was 
something orful; an’ the landlord of the Blue Boar, ’e 
give Bill ’is drinks free so long as ’e told his yarns about 
is ‘igh jinks wif Harthur Balfore an’ ’Enory Hawsquith 
«inside the bar. 

'. Bill ’e ses it was the time of ’is life. An’ the people 
was so trustin’ too. It was a fair temptation of Provi- 
dence the way they left their ’ouses ’arf-locked up at 

ht. An’ if it wasn’t that ’e didn’t want to ’urt the 
feelin’s of Lizer’s friends wot 'ad put them up free for the 
week, ’e would ‘ave been tempted to try his luck at ’ouse 
brea 


“s wel, one night, as Bill was slippin’ ‘ome from the 
Blue Boar, he found himself passing a largo farm, which 
he had more than onco ’ad a notion to enter. W’ether it 
was the drink, or wether it was the hexcitement of ’is 
swankin’ so much, Bill ses ’e don’t know, but before ’e 
could say ‘Jack Robinson,’ ’e was inside one of the 
barns. 

“ Lighting a match, ’e finds that it was a fowl-‘ouse. 
On the bars acrost the roof were as many cocks an’ ’ens, 
ali sound asleep with their ’eads in their weskits. Against 
the wall was a number of nests, an’ looking out of one was 
@ fat ole en wot seemed as though she ’ad just laid a hegg 
but didn’t like to cackle in the presence of a stranger. 

“*Hot Ho!’ ses Bill. ‘Fresh heggs. Jest wot 
T'm lookin’ for. I’m about fed hup wiv’ those fancy 
Danish ’ens wot stamps the date of their lays on the shell.’ 

“So 'e ups to the ’en, puts is ’and underneath, and 
sure enough ’e finds a beautiful warm w’ite hegg. 

- “ But the ole ’en didn’t like this interference at all, an’ 
gave a screech wot nearly frightened Bill out of ’is 
senses, and startled all the other cocks and ’ens a-crowing 
and cacklin’. - 

“This sobered Bill a bit, an’ as ’e didn’t want to be 
taught in a fowl-’ouse where he ’ad no business to be, ’e 
slips the hegg into ’is cap, and darts home. 

‘ Wot street is this, lydy ? This is Cheapside. 

“Well, w’en he gets ’ome, ’e finds Lizer all 'erloney 

sittin’ beside the fire wif a kettle on the ’ob. 

**¢'Ere, Lizer,’.ses ’e, ‘a bloke dahn the road ’as bin an’ 
iven me a noo-laid hegg for supper. Fill a pot wif that 
‘ot water and boil it for me.’ 

“ Lizer fills the pot an’ ’e drops the hegg out of ’is 

cap carefully into the water. 

‘Two or threo minutes later ’e sits dahn at the table 
and Lizer lifts the hegg out of the pot wif a spoon an slips 
it into a hegg-cup. Bill ’’e gives a chuckle of delight as ’e 
gives the hegg a pat on the top with a spoon. ‘ 

“**Ullo, Lizer,’ ’e ses, ‘ you’ve bin an’ boiled it too 
long. It’s quite ’ard.’ 

“RE next gives it a harder pat, but this second knock 
made no more difference than the fust. 

“‘ He then lost his wooland gave the hegg a thunderin’ 
knock wot nearly smashed the spoon. But, lor bless 
yer, it didn’t make the slightest difference to tho hegg, 
wot looked up smiling, as fresh and w’ite as ever. 

“ Bill ’e looks at the hegg ’arf-scared, then ’e picks it up 
gingerly and weighs it in his ’and. 

““sHang yer!’ ’e yells, ‘ you’ve bin an’ boiled it to a 
stone !’ 

“* An’ wif that he throws the hegg at Lizer, missed ’er 
‘ead, and struck a large tray on the mantel w’ich came 
down to the ground wif a ’orrible crash. 

“‘ Next minute the people dahn below comes tearing up 
the stair, yellin’ : ‘ Wot you ’ittin’ Lizer for?’ 

“*Ittin’ Lizer!’ ses Bill. ‘I should think so. I got 
s new-laid hegg from a cove dahn the road and she’s gone 
an’ boiled it to a stone.’ 

“ Lizor’s friend’s husband ’c picks up the hegg. 

“*Wot! Did you boil this?’ ’e asks, and then 
sollapses into a chair in a fit of larfter. 

“*Wot are you larfin’ at?’ ses Bill fiercely, for ’is 
nnonkoy was up. 

“*W'y,’ screamed the yokel, till the tears ran out of 
xis eyes, ‘this baint a new-laid hegg at all. It’s only 
one of them China eggs, mister, w’ich we places ir 
rests to cheat, the hens wif! Fancy boiling it for ¢ 
aid hegg! Ha! Ha! Ha!’ 

“That's w’y we call Bill "Igcins ‘ Now-Laid,’ « 
3ut ’ere’s Liverp’ol, Strect. Thank’ee guv’nor 
iny!” 
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FOOTBALL JINGLES. 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 7. 


JInaLEs No. 7 made a ig) spirited contest, and the 
attempts sent in were very clever indeed. If you have 
not won this time, don’t be discouraged; enter the new 
contest announced below, and you may be a winner 
next time. : 
In Contest No 7, the verse which competitors were 
asked to complete was as follows : 
Big Simon Blogg 
Once took his dog 
To see the Rangers play? 
The ball it , 
The players raced 
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The lines selected as the best, together with the 
names and addresses of the ten senders, are as follows : 


Half time—ten fields away! . 
G. Gorpox, 90 Harrosy , Liverroot. Freo season ticket for 
Everton football ground. “ 
The “‘ globe" is flat, some say. 

T, Hovcson, Norton, Stockton-on-Tees. Free season ticket for 
Stockton- on-Tees football ground. 
It “lost”; they got away. 

_Jonn Aoyew, 43 Bovverie , Port Giascow. Free season 

ticket for Greenock Morton footbal ground. 
“ Retrievers’ ail were they. 
FP. J. Anseat, 5 Coxnavont Terrace, Hove, Bricnton. 
ticket for Brighton and. Hove Albion football ground. 
Four legs beat: forty—eh? F 
W. Lovo, Provexper Hovss, Faversuam. Free season ticket for 
Faversham football ground. 
Four legs beat two that day. 
.C. Porter, 26 Maresrieup Garpexs, Souta HamrsteaD. Free season 
ticket for Queen's Park Ran 3 football ground, 
And for the ‘ sticks"’ went they. 
_T. O. Jones, 22 Synen Stremr, Kingpats, Lavékroot. Free scason 
ticket tor Everton football ground. 
A “leather hunt” that day. 
J. Gittespre, 60 Rostga Drives, Guascow. Free season ticket for 
Queen's Park football ground. 
: Two teams it kept at bay. 
_T. T. Exausn, 4 Moore Street, (aTESueAD-ON-TYNB, 
ticket for Sunderland football ground. 
-_ An ‘Artful Dodger,” eh? 
A. R. Martin, 7 Curr Terrace, Tug Avenve, Sourmaurton. Free 
season ticket for Southampton football ground. 


IO Football Season 
Tickets Given Away. 
- NO ENTRANCE FEE. - 


Again we have pleasure in announcing another Foot- 
ball Jingles contest, for which Ten more Season Tickets 
for football grounds are offered. The successful com- 
petitors, it should be noted, select tickets for whatever 
ground they desire. 

All you are asked to do is to complete the Football 
Jingle in the form below. 

When you have thought of a suitable last line for the 
unfinished Jingle, which must, of course, rhyme with 
the third line of the Jingle, write it in the space 
provided on the entry form below and fill in the name 
of the football club for whose ground you would like a 
Season Ticket. 


RULES WITH WHICH COMPETITORS MUST COMPLY. 


All attempts must be forwarded on the printed form below or the 

will be disqualified. If more than one attempt is made, each wise 

bo written on a separate entry form. 

The envelope containing the coupon or coupons must be addressed 

to the Editor of ‘‘ Pearson’s Weekly,” Henrictta Street, Lundon, 

W.C., and must be marked “ JINGLES NINE” in the top left- 

hand comer. 

Attempts must arrive not later than Wednesday, November 24th. 

‘The Ten Scason Tickets will be awarded to the ten senders of the 

lines which are considered to be tho best by the adjudicators, by 

whom originality of idca will be taken into consideration. 

5. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the loss or 
non-delivery of any attempt submitted. No correspondence will 

List eheghed =e in connection with the Competition, and telegrams 

01 . 
The published decision is final, and competitors may only enter 
this understanding. ” ssi = 


Free season 


Free season 


1 
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FREE ENTRY FORM. 


Old Gaffer Noyes 
Disliked small boys. 


“I'll epoil your game,” 
he cried. 


So when their ball 
Came o'er his wall 
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Lagree to abide by the conditions printed above, and 
by the decision published in “ Pearson’s Weekly.” 


Tas doctors called it typhoid fever, but I understand 


that typhoid is practically the same as enteric, the scourge 
of India and South Africa: 
It was at Cape Town that I caught it. For about ten 
days I had been feeling “ out of sorts,” and then came a 
morning, when, though I managed to rise and dress, I had 
to crawl back to bed again. Not that I was in pain; 
there was simply a feeling of deadly nausea and exhaustion: 
The doctor came. “ It looks like typhoid,” he said; 
you had better go into hospital ; you can have a private 
room. 
Half-an-hour later I was being put to bed by two 
nurses. By this time I think I was slightly off my head. 
IT have a name that is often misspelt, and I remember 
vividly that I was consumed with anxiety lest I should be 
wrong y described in the hospital books, and over and over 
again I insisted on spelling my name to the nurses. I 
did not realise that I was seriously ill, or, rather, I should 
say that I did not care. That, indeed, was my attitude, 
my involuntary attitude, during the whole month I was 
in grave . 
The thought of 
just wanted to be 


ible death never troubled me; I 
t alone. At first I rebelled feebly 
against the hourly of milk, the two-hourly glass of 
brandy day and night, but in the end I took them as tho 
least troublesome a to do. 

Most of the time I seemed to sleep, though probably it 
was more stupor than slumber. Once at least I was 
delirious, but I was quite anxious. I distinctly saw a 
man enter through the window, and proceed to put on my 
trousers. I did not mind that, but he would try to put 
both his legs into one leg of the garment in question: 
That anno: me, and I called to the night nurse, and 
complained bitterly. I remember it as if it were yesterday. 

Practically I had no pain, but there were minor dis- 
comforts. Taing washed infuriated me, so far as I was 
capable of fury. But, as a rule, I just lay there to all 
intents and parposce dead, and the nearer I drew to the 
border the less I cared. 

There came an afternoon when a clergyman knelt by 
my bedside and prayed for me. Even then I never 
thought I was going to die. 

Enteric kills in three ways: by an internal per- 
foration, which is fatal ; by lung complications, such as 
pneumonia ; by sheer exhaustion of the heart. I was in 
the last danger. My life was like a candle in the open air, 
at the mercy of the first gust. None, I afterwards learned, 
expected me to live the night. Yet the morning found me 
alive and better. There is no definite crisis in enteric as 
in some other fevers, but I had taken the turn, and mended 
steadily. And now came my agony. 

With recovery from enteric there comes a ravening 
hunger, which must not be poe until the patient's 
temperature has been normal for three or four days. 

Hungry! I would gladly have eaten the flies that 
settled on the bed, had I had the strength to catch them. 

Hundreds of enteric patients in the Boer War wero 
killed by well-meaning visitors, who surreptitiously 
complied with their pitiful appeals for something, anything 
to eat. 

A friend of mine died in sad circumstances. He was an 
enteric convalescent, and had reached the boiled chicken 
stage. The nurse was carving the bird, when she was 

ed out of the room. By a superhuman effort he 
managed to get out of bed, when the nurse returned he 
was lying on the floor tearing and mouthing the chicken 
like a starved dog at a lump of meat. Next day he 
was dead. 

I, however, was still far from the chicken period. That 
was & t day when they brought me a cup of bread- 
and-milk. The very next morning the cup was dashed 
from my lips. co em lal had risen ; there was every 


sign of a serious relapse. 
a and was puzzled. For the first timo I 


The doctor came 
felt really ill. 

Late in the day the trouble declared itself, an abscess 
in my jaw, which developed with immense rapidity— 
Nature's final cleansing of my system. 

I had known the agony of hunger, next I knew the 
agony of walking after having lain on my back for five 
wee! 


Dreadful. It was like red-hot needles being run into 
my legs, and I cried like a baby from shecr weakness 
and E 
When I went on board the steamer I weighed less than 
seven stone ; when I landed at Southampton, three weeks 
later, I was close on eleven stone. 

They are accustomed to big appetites on board ships, 
but my gastronomic performances made even the captain 
stare. 

I was making up for those days when I could have eaten 
an ox, and they gave me a square inch of boiled chicken. 


** I’m an author, you understand, spe my holidays 
on 8 farm to get local colour. How much will board be?” 
“ Pound a week,” replied the farmer, '' and ten shillings 


orwrwrwrwrwrererererereres  oxtra if we're expected to talk dialect.” 


Signed) scscssssvacisrevsisesssaecswerasweas cvavcsawenrs 
4 season ticket for the 
Sseocsesereie -. Football Ground. 
shov 
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ROSE L. FRITZ, 


six times Winner of the World’s Championship for Fast 
Typewriting, gives some Valuable Hints on the Manipula- 
tion of a Typewriter. 


Great speed in the ci ra of the typewriter is partly 
a gift, I think, and partly the result of intelligent practice. 

There are some people, no matter how much they strive, 
who will never become rapid operators. But you observe 
this phenomenon in all lines of work, that two people of 
the same size, strength, and education differ greatly in the 
on and expedition with which they perform the same 
task. 

In a recent contest I wrote 6,135 words in an hour, or 
an average of about 102 words a minute. I can write 
indefinitely at a speed very nearly approximating that 
without feeling any fatigue or sense of strain. If all 
typists would recognise the fact that it is just as easy to 
write pi as it is to write slowly I belicve that more of 
them would strive after greater speed. 


Learn to be Accurate. 

I never think of looking at my keyboard or at what I am 
writing. If I make a mistake I know it as I am making 
it, sometimes before. That is, I know I am going to make 
a mistake, but I haven’t time to stop mysell. 

I think the first thing a young typist should learn is 
absolute accuracy. Speed will come of itself. Too often 
a beginner is so anxious to become a fast operator that she 
forces herself at the expense of accuracy. This is a fatal 
mistake, because once that bad habit is acquired it is almost 
impossible to break it. 

think it is best to practise from all kinds of copy. 
For my part, I make use of stories more than anything 
else. Working over set exercises like ‘‘ Now is the time 
for all guod men to come to the aid of their party ” has 
very little value. 

T do not need to use any mark to keep my place in my 
copy because I never take my eycs off the copy. I just 
simply read along almost as rapidly as I should if I were not 
transcribing. 

How to Sit. 

I have often been asked if piano playing is any aid in 
typewriting. For mysclf I find that it is really o 
hindrance. Of course, in that it gives strength to the 
hands it is a help, but the theories of piano playing and 
mpeg are different. 

place my typewriter so that the lower bank of letters 
is on a level with my elbows. [always sit erect and move 
as I find it comfortable. ‘This, I think, is merely a matter 
of comfort, for two of my nearest competitors sit in entirely 
different attitudes ; one absolutely erect, not moving by 
a hair’s-breadth in an hour ; the other is all humped over 
his machine. Personally, 1 think a woman should always 
sit as nearly ercct as possible to preserve her health and 
figure. : 
*The stroke should be a sharp blow to the key. The 
finger must not linger on a letter. I take the letters off 
my machine and substitute celluloid caps, as being more 
comfortable for the finger tips. 

In closing, I want to lay stress upon the necessity of 
having the typewriter absolutely clean. I am astonished 
when I go into business offices to see the condition in 
which the average operator keeps her machine. It is 
ia pomitte to work fast on a dirty, sticky typewriter, and 
a blurred letter is a disgrace to the operator and to the 
firm for which it is written. 
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HE FILLED THE SITUATION. 
Jackson was the shorthand clerk, a jovial and happy- 
-lucky fellow. Punctuality was no characteristic of 

is, and he was frequently in hot water with his superiors 
on that account. Jt was only natural, therefore, that he 
should look out for more congenial surroundings. An 
advertisement appeared in the daily papers: ‘‘ Wanted, 
smart young man, good shorthand writer and corre- 
spondent. Good salary for suitable applicant.” 

Thereupon Jackson at once resolved to try his luck, 
and replied in the following terms : 

“Dear Sir,—Sceing your advertisement in the Daily 
Blank, I beg to tender you my services. Tam a capital 
shorthand writer, and of gentlemanly appearance. I 
should be pleasud to call upon you if desired.” 

About four days afterwards the principal called Jackson 
{nto his private oftice. “Good morning, Jackson. I 
suppose you're gving to leave us?” 

“Well, sir, not that Lam aware of,” stammered Jackson 
in reply. 

“Well, at any rate, you are applying for another situa- 
tion, which I suppose is pretty much the same thing. 
You remember szying what a gentlemanly appearance 
you’d got?” 

Visions of the advertisement now flitted before Jackson, 
and he realised what an ass he had made of himself. 

“ Well, now,” said the principal, “‘ you've been applying 
for your own situation, and I'll let you have it if you'll 
promise to be more punctual in future.” : 

Jackson took the advica, 


DONE DIRECTLY. 

HE was the wag of a merry party in the first-class 
carriage, and when the ticket-collector appeared he 
leaned Lack and assumed the expression of a man who 
owned the line. 

“ Ticket, sir?” 

The joker nodded. 

“ Ticket 2?” 

Then the joker spoke freezingly : 

“How long have you been stationed here, my man? 
Don’t you know me? I’m Blank. director!” 

But the ticket-collector wasn’t impressed. 

“ That's ce he said ; ‘‘ so am I—we're affirectors 


THE GAME OF “ HARD LINES.” 


OF all indoor amasements there is none so popular as 
billiards. Largely this is the result of the never-failing 
interest that is to be found in the game. Its hundreds 
of varied strokes and positions render it most fascinat- 
ing, as it is impossible for any two games to be alike. 

The origin of billiards is uncertain, but the game is 
believed to have been introduced from France. Its 
invention is pony ascribed to Henrique Devigne, an 
artist who flourished about 1570, and it was brought 


about here. I'll direct ye to the station-master, he'll | into fashion by Louis XIV. (about the middle of the 
oa plied and he'll direct ye to the magistrate, | 17th century) who was recommended by his physician 
rec lieve it 


ye to pay the fine—unlcss he directs ye to 
gaol, and——” 

But the joker directed his hand to his pocket and pro- 
duced the ticket. 


to take exercise after eating. Other writers 
to be of English origin Saiivea from the game of 
‘Paille Maille,” which was played with bowls on the 
floor, and in order to avoid stooping or kneeling it was 
adapted so as to render it possible to play on a table. 
However this may have been, billiards must have been 
fairly well known in the 16th century, as Spencer 
mentions it in “Mother Hubbard’s Tale” (1591), and 
Shakespeare also mentions it in “Antony and Cleo- 
patra” (1607). 

In the introduction to a “Treatise on Billiards,” by 
White, published in 1807, the author mentions that “no 
work on the game of billiards has hitherto made its ap- 
pase in this country.” He says that “ Billiards, 

ike the greater number of games which are provalent 
a ; in modern Europe, is of French invention ; soon after 

Bienxiss, home from a visit to the Duke of A.’s, was | the French, the Germans, the Dutch, and the Italians 
insufferable. He couldn’t open his mouth without letting | brought it into vogue throughout most parts of the 
fall a Countess or a Bart., and his swagger was too ducal | continent, and in a few yenrs afterwards it became the 
for words. a : wae a . | favourite diversion in England, particularly among 

There!” he said, exhibiting to his family a snapshot | pereons of the first rank.” He goes on to prophesy that 
of the historical mansion at which he had been staying. | as the game “is replete with entertainment ead attended 

What do you think of that? This was Lord B.’s room ; | with that kind of moderate exercise which renders it at 
this was the Duke of A.’s room ; the Bishop of X. slept | the same time most agreeable and conducive to health it 
here ; and—— : . ' will in all probability long remain in fashion.” Time 

He was about toadd that he himself had slept in the next | has fully justified his remarks. He procecds to deplore 
chamber, when his young brother pointed to a emall | the fact that the gaine was being prostituted by men 
building in the distance, and asked for information | who infested the billiard rooms and lived “on the spoils 


——s § o- 
DELUDED HOPES. 

“Miss Brrpir, do you know that you have robbed 
me of my peace of mind—that on your account I cannot 
sleep 2?” said young Spooner to his landlady’s daughter. 
. “This is so sudden—you had better speak to my 
mother,” simpered the young lady. 

“Speak to your mother! I thought it was vou who 
banged the piano until one o’clock every night!” 


POLITELY INSULTED. 


—————_—$$___—_—_——— 


concerning it. : aa F chicks of the unwary.” Evidently the billiard “ shark ” is not 
That ? : said Blenkins impatiently. ‘‘ Those are the | of modern birth, seeing that the writer allots almost a 
kernels. Now—— page to a footnote describing the methods adopted b 


“Oh, those are the kennels, are they ?’’ repeated his 
young brother. ‘‘ And which was yours?” 


eee F 


NEVER CONFESS. 
How a French Trial Differs from a British. 

Norarxa could have brought out more clearly the 
great difference between the procedure of French law 
courts and that of our own than the trial of Madame 
Steinheil. Nothing could be more cold, calm, and deadly 
than a murder trial at the Old Bailey ; but at the same 
time, and probably ‘because of its very calmness. there is 
an icy horror about the whole affair that only those who 
have witnessed such a trial can realise. 

The scenes last week in the Paris courts were typical 
of a great French trial, and, for all its hysteria, probably 
the effect was much less agonising to the onlookers than 
a similar trial in London would have been. 

The instinct of the theatre is, of course, in very nearly 
everything that happens inFrance. Everybody plays to 
the gallery, and, when this gallery happens to be the jury 
in a murder trial, prisoner, judge, and counsel are all 
prepared to go to the most wildly fantastic lengths in 
order to create an impression. 

The judge beats it into the brain of the prisoner that 
he thinks she is guilty. He does everything in his 
power to comyel her to make come statement that will 
prove her to have been lying. 

What would happen in an English court of law if the 
judge had it repeatedly thrown at him that he was “ going 
too far’? In the Steinheil trial he went far beyond all 
the limits of decency as we know it. 

As for the prisoners, they are actors one and all, 
splendidly conscious of the limelight. What more magni- 
ficent acting could be imagined than Madame Steinheil’s 
performance ? It was so very theatrical that one was 
apt to forget the woman was fighting for her life. The 
instinct to applaud at the end of a “‘ scene’? was almost 
irresistible. 

It comes to this then, that while in this country the 
battle is fought between counsel for the prosecution and 
counsel for the defence, in France the judge is counsel 
for the prosecution and the prisoner is counsel for the 
defence. Prisoner is, of course, represented by counsel 
just as in England, but he, as in the recent case, can do 
little more than protest when his client has been bullied 
past all bearing. 

In England the burden of proof lies with the prosecu- 
tion; the prisoner is innocent until he is proved guilty. 
In France it is the reverse: everybody, and the prisoner 
in particular, is guilty until they have built up an 
elaborate case showing that they could not and did not 
commit the crime. 

The great thing is to extract a confession from the 
prisoner, and in order to obtain this no effort is spared. 

A famous French criminal for a long time baffled every 
effort to bring him to the guillotine, but at last he was 
tricked into making a confession. Without this confes- 
sion he could have held his accusers at bay ; but, having 
made it, all was lost. On the scaffold his last words, 
uttered in the presence of thousands of pcorle, were, 
Never confess!” 


these men. Needless to say, their methods were much 
the same then as now. 

| At first the game was played on square tables with 
four pockets—one at each corner. ‘The bed of the table 
was of onak—sometimes marble. Slate beds were not 
introduced until 1827. The cushions were staffed with 
flocks, afterwards with list, and it was not until 1835 
that rubber was used for this purpose. The pockets origin- 
ally were mere wooden boxes, but for obvious reasons 
these were soon superseded by netting. Later, the tables 
were lengthened, and two more pockets inserted. The 
players used either a cue ora mace. The cues were not 
tipped until the early part of the nineteenth century. 
The mace (similar to the present bagatelle mace) had a 
broad, flat end (curved), and was ti Lae with ivory, and 
with this the ball was pushed. if hite, in his book, 
seems to have been particularly struck with the ability 
of continental players to use the cue, as he gives 
several examples of what he had seen. 

Various games were played on the table with 2, 3, 4, 
5. or 6 balls. White gives minute instructions bow to 
play a large number of these gamcs. The simplest were 
played with two balls—plain and spot white. Tbe 
“white winning game” consisted of winning hazards 
only, the game being 12 up. Similarly the “ white 
losing game” was of losing hazards only, and the 
“white winning ard losing game” was a combination 
of the two. In another game the player bad the choice 
of balls each time he played, and, as the author naively 
remarks, this gives the player a great advantage. One 
can, witbout any stretch of imagination, form a good 
idea as tothe breaks our modern professionals would 
make under such circumstances. ‘I'he modern game 
was played in those days under the — of Carambole. 
and the striker’s ball hitting the other two balls was 
termed a “carom”; hence our word “cannon.” 

From such beginnings the modern game has grown 
until to-day billiards is the premier indoor recreation. 

One great drawback has hitherto existed. There are 
not many houses that can accommodate a full-size 
billiard table, and many men object to frequenting public 
rooms in order to indulge in the pleasure of a game. It 
is undoubtedly this reason that has prevented ladies 
adopting the game, as it would certaiuly seem that 
billiards is jast the game for the gentler sex. Nowa- 
days this question of lack of accommodation does not 
exist. Miniature tables are made to fit any size room. 
As these are built in exact proportion to the full-size 
tables, and as the balls and cues are also in proportion, 
the game is an exact counterpart of the standard game. 
The most convenient form of these tables is tke Combined 
Dining and Billiard Table, which shows no indication of 
its dual purpose when used as a dining table, and yet 
is converted ina minute. Messrs. E. J. Riley, Ltd., of 
Imperial Works, Accrington, make a speciality of small 
size tables, and they send one of thcir illustrated cata- 
logues post free on request. The ordinary room will 
usually accommodate a 6it. 4in, table. the cost of which 
is only £5 53. Other sizes can be had from £3 1%. Ga. ; 
and as payment may be made in monthly insts!ments 
of as low as 5s. 6d., these tables ave within the reach of 
everyone. 


The sensikic laddie is never without That popular journal called THE SCOUT. 
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HE ENJOYED IT. 

“* Now, Bobby,” instructed the 
mother of the p in 
velveteens, bound for a children’s 
party, ‘‘ the weather looks rather threatening. Here arc 
i shillings for you, and, if it rains, come back by 
cal a 


Two hours later it came down “cats and dogs,”’ and the 
-mother returned devout thanks for her forethought. 

But when little Bobby Velveteens returned he was wet 
to the og ey 

““Why, Bobby,” cried his nt, “didn't you come 
back by cab, as I told you ? a: 

“Qh, yes, ma!” answered Bobby. ‘‘ And it was 
simply splendid! I rode on the box beside the driver!” 


COC 
Jill: “Is Gill a good judge of cigars?” 
Bill; “1 think he must be. He had two last night, 
and he gave me one. He must have kept the better one.” 
~S0C~ 
Teabel : “I'll never have another photograph taken.’’ 
Dorothy : “‘ Why, not, dear?” 
Isabel : ** Oh, if it looks like me I don’t like it, and if it 
flatters me my friends don’t like it.’’ 
OO 
Jiving Skeleton (president of Freaks’ Secret Society) : 
“Our organisation, ladies and gentlemen, is about 
perfected. It will be necessary, however, to 
select a treasurer. Who shall it be ?” 
Chorus of Members : ‘“‘The Legless Wonder !"* 
ae ae) Ol Oa 
Gavin: “Thero’s one thing I like about 
Jones’ shop, you can order your goods through 
the telephone, and, after a short wait, have them 
delivered.” 
Bailey : “ That is just what I don’t like.” 
Gavin : ‘“‘ What?” 
Bailey : “ The short weight.” 
SOC 


A TIME OF TROUBLE. 


Ar ten o'clock the cashier in a ccrtain 
establishment was scized with influenza. 
At noon the bookkeeper gasped and collapsed. 
Both mon were sent home in a cab, and the 
crippled establishment was left to 'get along as 
well as it could in such unforeseen circumstances. 
At 1.30 the typist announced that he must go 
and put his feet into hot water, or his dissoln- 
tion would follow, He was given permission to 
save his life. 
At two o'clock the three clerks succumbed 
ther; they attributed the attack to somo 
fish of which they had incautiously partaken. 
The proprietor was now left alone, save for the 
presence of one small office boy. Presently he 
arose, and put on his hat with a determined air. 
“Tommy,” he said, “I think you and I had 
better go and see tho match, too! " 
0c 
Bg Ay ne ea I say, ea your dress- 
as charged a prett: for your ne 
ball-dress ! * i a ids is 
.. Young Wife » “ Now, dear, don’t say anything 
about pretty figures until you see me in it.’ 
COC 
‘% Mrs. Hyram Daly: ‘‘ Why, Bridget, I didn’t 
know you could write !'"* 
. Bridget (proudly): “ Yis, mum. Me writin* 
@has got me mony a place. Oi wrote all av me 
own ricommendations.” 
: CoCo 
““ FaTuER,”” said little Rollo, ‘ what is meant 
by ‘a Sabbath day’s journey’ ?” 
“I’m afraid, my son, that nowadays it means twice 
round the golf links.” 
COCO 
‘I suppose he clasped you in his arms when the boat 
w ? oo 
‘“No; quite the opposite.” 
“* Quite the opposite ? ’’ 
** Yes ; the boat upset when he clasped me in his arms.” 


0c 
ACCOMPLISHED. 


An astonishing advertisement appeared some time back 
in a provincial newspaper. It asked for a ‘ smart office 
bov,"’ at a wago of 2s. a week. 

In ono of the replies the writer, who was evidently older 
than the average office boy, said: 

“I beg to offer you my services. I am fourteen years 
of age and understand the French, German, Spanish, and 
Russian languages, and am at tho present time studying 
the Fiji language. I also understand shorthand, and can 
write a hundred words per minute. I am a fair knock-out 
at window-cleaning, being in possession of three medals 
for same. 

“I would commence at Is, 10d. per weck, and be willing 
for the 10d. to remain in the business (at interest to be 
arranged at interview). Should you deem my application 
worthy of a reply, I should be happy to put in an appcar- 
ance with my boots well polished. 

““P.S.—Should you require a premium, I could put 
down £100, and also provide a guarantee of £1,000. Would 
the ls. 10d. includo tea on Sunday, and should I have to 
work on that day ?"* 


drama, who is 


BORN IN HIM. 

“ How old is the baby now ?” inquired the lady visitor 
after she had duly admired and praised the young 
hopeful. 

* Fourteen months,” replied the proud father. . 

“And have you picked out a profession for bim 

et?” 
mr Oly yes, we're going to make a doctor of him.” 

* A doctor! Why a doctor?” 

“ Why, he always seems so pleased when he sees anyone 
put out their tongue.” 

COCO 


BOUND TO SUCCEED. 

“ So you have written a novel ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Has your heroine satin skin, velvety cyelashes, and 
hair like threads of spun gold ? ” 

“ Yes.”* 

“Is her name Gwendoline ? * 

“ It is.”* 

“ Then I don’t see why it shouldn’t be a success," 


COC 
SUPPER CAME FIRST, 


waa 


The dying Actor (turning towards the scene-shifter at an East-End melo- 
lowering a slow curtain a few moments too soon on the lengthy 


death-scene) : ** Half a mo’, old chap ; I'm not dead yet.” 
Scene-shifter (quite awlibly) : ** 
me ‘ot supper waiting for me/” 


THE SPORT PROVIDER. 

An angler was fishing contentedly in a stream near an 
asylum, when one of the inmates appeared upon the scene. 
Sport had been poor, and the sportsman was overjoyed 
when at last he landed a beauty. He was gazing with 
pride at his catch, when his visitor asked : 

** Do you sell them fish, mister ? 

“Sell ’em!”* responded the angler. “No fear! I'm 
a sportsman, not a fishmonger, I fish for the sport of 
catching ’cm !” 

“Oh, you do, eh ?”” remarked the visitor, as he kicked 
the capture back into the water. ‘ Well, now, you can 
have some more sport catching that 'un again!" 

>_—SOCo 


THE ALIBI. 

A ataantic private in the Guards was brought before 
lis commanding officer ono morning, charged wii'. being 
disorderly in the public strect. ; 

“Who makes the charge ?”’ asked thy Cclonel. 

“T do, sir,” replied a sergeant. “I was in the town 


last night, when I heard someone bellowing asi! roaiiag 
songs about three hundred yards away. 1 wot to the | 
spot and saw the prisoner—Private Jones-—sinyin ai ('i> 


top of his voice.” 

“* And you could hear him three hundred yariL: uway 2?” 
asked the Colonel. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, what have you to say, Private .Jo) »5 2°) cun- 
tinued the Colonel, turning to the prisoner. 

“Please. sir,’ said Private Jones, ‘ { wis only 
*umming |" 


or not dead, I can't help tt; I’ve got 


WEEE ENDING 
Nov. 25, 1909. 


SCORNED! 

Lrrrtz Roderick Fraser was 
rich beyond his most sanguins 
anticipations. An admirer had 
presented him with a shilling. But the coin was tuo 
Insignificant to represent his idcas of wealth, and he 
determined to convert it into copper. 

Impressed with the magnitude of the transaction he 
boldly marched into one of the Glasgow banks. 

“Six pennies and twelve ha’pennies for a shilling,” 
he said, addressing the cashier with the air of an autocrat. 

“You take your shilling and get out of this," ordered 
the money-handler, 

Little Roderick’s finer feelings were hurt. He turned 
lowe the swing-door, then drew himself up and faced 
roun 

“Cat dir a bank!" he said scornfully, ‘“Ca' 
yersel’ a an’ canna chango a shillin’ | * 

COC 

“ Have lived in this town very long, Miss Sear?” 

* Of course not! Do I look old enough to have lived 
anywhere very long ?” 

_COC 

Penelope : “ You wouldn’t marry a girl for her money, 
would you ?"* 

Jack Dashing: “No; but I couldn’t let a girl suffer 
merely because she was rich.” 

SOC 
; Presta vee: “ Are yee Units in the handsome home 
left you aunt, Colonel—the house you went to 
law about? your di 
Colonel ; “No. My lawyer resides there.” 
SOC 


Old Richfellow (desperately) : “If you refuse me, what 
iz there left for me to do?” 

Sweet Girl + “* Well, I read, the other day, about a rich 
man who made his will in favour of the woman who 
refused him, and then went and hanged himself,"* 


fr a1 Ol a 


SPOKE TOO SOON. 

An elderly lady from the country came to London the 
other day and engaged a room at an hotel where she 
proposed to stay for a few days. 

Seizing her » Buttons opened the door, and was 
proceeding to usher her in, when she utterly refused to 
enter, and commenced to complain in a loud 
voice. 

“This room don’t suit me at all,” said 
she. “It’s that small and stuffy that I 
wouldn’t let my cat slcep in it, much less a 
human being.” 

The boy, with bag in hand, continued to stand 
Z| stolidly to attention, holding the door open 
?- without making any remark. 

- “T tell you,* went on the old lady, getting 
quite angry, “I won’t have this room. I ain’t 
going to pay my ye ‘. Y pig-sty, and as for 

leo in one of them folding- I simpl 
wou't do itt si 

The boy could stand it no longer. 

“Get on yore said ‘ho, with a weary 
expression on his face. “This ain’t your room; 
it’s the lift.” ” ‘ 

SOO 

5 Tom: “Do you think your father dislikes 

me?” 

Tess : “ Well, he gave the dog’s chain and 
muzzle away yesterday.” 

—_O0C 


“ ExcvsE me, ma’am,” gaid the book canvasser 
to the lady who had opened the door in answer 
to his ring, “ but if you have a few moments to 
spare, I'd like to show you the great work on the ‘ Habits 
. Noo time, ” repli 

“No use wasting your » young man,’ ied the 
lady. “I’ve been married three times, and w all 
about their habits."* 

COC 

“Do know that I am soon to be engaged to Mr, 
Saunders?" 

“Is that so? Has he spoken to your mother ? * 

“No; mother has spoken to him.’ 

SOC 


“ SpHaxrne of revolutions, I was the central figure in one 
myself once.” 
“Where? In Russia?” 
“Nos in Manchester. I got caught in the shafting 
of a cotton mill!" 
SOC 


ONE FAULT. 


| 
| ‘\ DRILL-SERGEANT, whose soverity had mado him 
j Sapopulas -with his company, was putting a squad of 

«or. its through the funeral exorcise. 

().oning the ranks so as to admit the passage of o 
corte je between them, the instructor, by way of practical 
| cyplanation, walked slowly down tho lane rede by the 

‘wo renks, saying as he did so: 
| ‘‘ Now, I am the dead body. Pay attention!” 
| Having reached the end of the lane, he turned round, 
resarded the recruits with a scrutinising eye, and then 
remarkod : 
* Yow ’ands is right, and your ‘eads is right, but you 
‘’aven’t got that look of regret you ought to ’ave!™ 


The exila in the foreign land will gladly thank the friendly band that aen3s him a copy of the 


Christmas Number of *'Pearsoa’s Weekly.” 


Ready, December 3rd. 


& 
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SSBO CASH PRIZES 
THIS WEE K 


FOR SPECIMENS OF HOME-MADE 


CAKES (Costainngs CURRANTS 


A HOMELY AND INTERESTING COMPETITION WHEREBY EVERY WOMAN CAN MAKE MONEY. 


No Entrance Fee. No Difficult Conditions. 


HIS is a simple home Cookery Competition promoted on behalf of the | . After being judged, all oakes will be distributed free amongst oharit- 

T Chartered be ng agp ne by convention with the Government of | able institutions providing for the starving poor. Therefore, if your 

His Majesty t ing of Greece, in order to make better known the | cake does not win a Prize, it will at least bring joy to some deserving and 
extremely wholesome and nourishing properties of “Currants”—the little | hungry souls. 


dried Grape which is imported only from Greece. ADDITIONAL PRIZE SCHEME 


SIR FRANCIS LAKING, the King’s Physician, says :—‘‘ Many are th i ae i ‘ 7 
which Currants can enter into Wally ost ro the honsshold, with preat adenstage To everyone sending in the Coupon, particulars will also be given of how 
they can, in a very simple way, gain one of these additional Prizes, which will 


to health and pocket.” 
oni be awarded to the first one thousand people complying with the simple con- 


ALL YOU HAVE TO DO. ditions. No competition and no expense whatever. 
First, fill in the Coupon opposite, and forward it to the address stated thereon, 
then make the very best “ Courtin Cake” that your experience and practice can HOW TO WIN. 
produce in accordance with the following recipe, and send it off to the address Sead att ike Conan and Dogs pe et ee at cate EA Ae 


given in the Coupon so that it arrives not later than Tuesday, Nov. 23rd, 1909. | poize MONEY ts posted to Winners during the week following the judging. 


COUPON. 


To ‘* CURRANTS,”’ 231 Strand, LONDON. 
Please send, free of cost, full particulars of “Courtin Cake” 


Competition mentioned in “ Pearson’s Weekly.”’ 


THIS WEEK’S RECIPE. 


COURTIN CAKE.—l. flour, 1b. butter, 1 1b. currants, 1 teaspoonful 
baking powder, 5 eggs, pinch salt. 

Msruov.—Rub the butter into the flour, then add the other ingredients, 
lastly the eggs well beaten up; mix all together and divide imto five flat 
eakes, put on floured tin, and bakeina moderate oventilllight brown. If 

* got eaten as soon as baked, put in oven to get hot, slice and butter them. 


Fill’ Namie scsi sccsonssssessexcasnscosrsseuessan cxomaanversansnesesuvonsereevvenns . 


The Chief Ju dge in these Competitions is Mr. C. Herman Senn, the famous | —«=_—«=_—————— ESS wrereerserececerrerenesssenscsccnseuseeree sarees sesssreeuevesenseseuscesseseneny 
Cookery Expert of the National School of Cookery. His name is a guarantee of 
fairness and authority in judging, and his decision will be final. A eee 
No competitor can win more than one Prize in all or any of these Competitions. N.B.—This Ceupon can be sent in an open Halfpenny envelope. 


ASSISTED PASSAGES 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


From £5 to £7 10s. 
Are offered to Farmers, Farm Labourers, Vignerens 
Orchardists, Market Gardeners, and Domestie 
Servants. 
FREE GRANTS OF 160 ACRES. 


50,000,000 Acres available for Settiement’ 
EXCELLENT CLIMATE, 


Pa Sa I 
T E E T H I N G without convulsions or fretting 


is the result of giving SCOTT’S Emulsion which helps 


to form good teeth. But it must be SCOTT’S 


A High-Grade Watch 
new in design, accuracy, guarantee 
and value—is the Ingersoll-Trenton. 


Produced by Ingersoll specialisation : 4.., the concentra- 
tion of a whole factory's special resources on one model of 


Sirs,—My littl (aed a Bo ge baees po Chel ad Work can be carried on allthe year round,| one size—hence the economy. 
= le 
had two but then his flesh became very soft and vulsed Foe, Thastoted Fer ea 

and would . 1B, Vi Street, London, 8.W. 


In SCOTT’S Emulsion 
the manufacturers have 


TIRED MEN. 


other emulsions the cure ‘When you are tired of taking s prescriptions 7 jewels only are needed to ensure precision 
te left out! Toul wend qn Book and accuracy in a high-grade watch. 
_ 5 _— 7 cr NERVOUSNESS, X The ‘I-T” fias those seven jewels and a finer 
Leberg ence Asch tore, STOMA DICINE, and better movement than any other 7-jewel watch. 
bot os Stamps, Mention this J An Comp'eted by us and guaranteed more com- 
and — ears’ successful resulta. prehensively than any other high-grade watch. 
i ersiiicianetcernelon 

old \ _ . Write for Patterne of THE “I-T”" MOVEMENT IN 
Stonecuttes Solid Nickel or Gun-metal 21/- 

Solid Silver, Hall Marked... 32/6 

10 year Gold Filled o. 40/- 

20 year Gold Filled -- 50/- 


SOLD ONLY BY RESPONSIBLE JEWELLERS 
AND WATCHMAKERS. 


Uf your Jeweller cannot supply you with a Genuine 


RIOT Mn ie 
ie It Mt | \ itiecieran write us for address of nearest ‘ 
: wee j jeweller who can. : / 
' ty Hh N 
> A | ROBT, H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
AS ee & ‘288 Audrey House, Ely PI ia ae 
UGE: Oy C2 | London, B.C. _ See 
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PASSERS - BY. 


The Story of a Singing Girl, a Hunchback, and 
a Monkey. 
By ANTHONY PARTRIDGE. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-EIGHT (continued). 
Ambrose’s News. 


“Waar else was there for him to do?" Ambrose con- 
tinued. ‘He had many years of his sentence still to server 
and he had murdered Pierre. There was no escape for him- 
He was a man of.evil temper, and he was half mad with the 
desire for money, crazed with it. Four million francs there 
was missing,” he went on. “ Four million francs, gathered 
together by that little hoard of thieves, waiting to be divided. 
Marcel had hidden the lot. He risked everything in coming 
here to search for it. 

“And when he came it was gone. Someone cleverer than 
he had been before him. You look at me, Gilbert Hannaway. 
You look at me as though you would ask a question. Bah! 
What does it matter ? For four years that four million francs 
has been in o bank of France, accumulating slowly and surely 
for her. It was in her name. I never meant to touch it. 
I never should have touched it. But she left me. Then 
nothing mattered. I determined at last to make it the means 
by which I might win her back. As you know, I failed. 

ere is she now? Do you know that?” 

Hannaway nodded. 

“‘T think that she is with her stepfather,” he said. 

“* She went there willingly ?” he asked, frowning. 

“Of course,” Hannaway answered. ‘ After all, he has 
been very good to her. He was penniless himself when he 
fled away, but as eoon as the money came, he set lawyers to 
try and find her.” 

“* He was not over anxious,” Ambrose muttered. ‘ There 
was a time I know of wken he fied from England to escape 
from her.” 

““1¢ was from the past he wanted to escape, not from her,” 
Hannaway answered. ‘‘ With her came you, came perhaps 
others who would have recognised him. I myself am 
sorry for him. He has made a splendid reformation, only to 
be hunted down by that brute Leblun.” 

Drake raised his glass, and drank slowly with closed cyes. 

‘“* Men must live and die,” he said, setting his emp ey tumbler 
down. ‘We are but cattle, after all. The rquis of 
Ellingham will spend to-night or to-morrow night in a prison 
cell perhaps. What does it matter? He, and half a dozen 
more, may find it terrible enough. For the rest, it is but a 

illing little episode in their morning paper. We must learn 
to regard these things as others see them. They aro trifies.” 

“Tt is no trifle to Christine,” Hannaway said. ‘‘ She feels 
somehow that it is her own fault. Certainly it is through 
her that they have tracked him down.” 

““What docs she care for him?" Ambrose muttered. 
“ She has little enough of heart. In a month she will have 
forgotten.” 

annaway shook his head. 

“* Christine has changed,” he said. _‘‘ I thought her heartless 
myself. I do not think so now. I believe that she would 
give every she possesses to save him.” 

Ambrose called to the waiter. 

“* More drinks,” he said. ‘“‘ More brandy. I have fresh 
food for thought here. I must drink with it. Brandy and 
hot water. e bottle! Good!” 

He helped himself with steady fingers. Once more the 
tierce content stole into his face. 

‘¢ After all,” he muttered, ‘‘ we beat about the bars of our 
lives. What am I—a poor, broken-limbed creature, the 
sport of boys in the street, the object of shuddering pity to 
regret A ? Who am I, to look for life as you others, to crave 

or happiness ? 

‘“* Even in the days when I was satisfied and content because 
she was near, and because she oy coer upon me, even then 
underneath it all there was the black cloud. She was not 
happy. She was miserable all the time, dissatisfied, discon- 
tented, hating her coarse clothes, hating her simple food. 
Sometimes I realised it. : 

He drew Chicot from his pocket. Chicot sat up and 
blinked, looking inquiringly at his master, who called for 


biscuits. 

“ Chicot, little one,"’ he said, as he fed him, “‘ thou at least 
art faithful, and it is because I feed thee. See him,” he added, 
turning suddenly to Hannaway. “ His eyes are bright with 
gratitude. He looks at me without a shudder. I am his 
master. Mino is the hand that beats or feeds him. It is 
something to have a living creature of any sort dependent 
upon one. It is something.” 

He drank again deeply. Hannaway glanced at the clock. 

** Soon,” he said, “‘ it will be closing time. You had better 
come away now. Where are you staying? I will take you 
home if you like.” 

**T shall not move from here,” Ambrose answered, “ until 
I am pushed out. Where I go afterwards is no concern of 
anyone's save mine. But I assure you that I shall not Icave 
here until I must. As for you, go when you please. I hada 
fancy to talk with you, and you came. I am grateful. - But 
Pao: no moro to say to you. I think I would rather be 
a ii) 

Hannaway put his hand in his pocket, but Ambrose, with a 
laugh, threw upon the table a handful of sovereigns. 

“Money !"” he said. ‘“‘ Do you want money? I havo sung 
for ha’pence mysclf, but all the time I knew that if I cared to 
raise my hand I could Pring gold down from the clouds. But 
what is the use of it? Tell me, man!” he shouted, strikin 
the table. ‘‘ Will it buy a woman’s love for a creature suc! 
as Iam? No! You know it will not. Don’t hesitate to 
say Fa Nor will it buy Chicot’s love. Money! What is it 
worth ?" 

**T should advise you,” Hannaway said, ‘“‘ to put that back 
in your pocket. This is not the most reputable neighbour- 
hood in the world, and a man with gold like that might easily 
be robbed, or worse.” 

Ambrose laugh 2d. 


“No harm,” he said, ‘‘ comes to those who are reokless. 
Death or-a bed !- If both were there, I scarcely know which 
I would choose. If you want money, help yourself. If not, 
leave me to pay my bill, and go.” 

Hannaway rose to his fect. . . 

“* There is one thing,” he said, “ which I had it in my mind 
to say when I came. Perhaps I should be truthful, and say 
that it was the reason I accepted your invitation. If Leblun 
should call upon you to help him, if you should be summoned 
as 8 witness against Lord Ellingham, remember that, after 
all, he is Christine's guardian, that he has been kind to her, 
and that his sufferings are hers.” 

Ambrose’s eyes seemed to narrow and brighten at the same 
time, till they shone like points of fire> : 

“I know,” he answered impatiently. ‘I know.” 


- CHAPTER THIRTY-NINE. 
: Intervention. 
PREPARA BI BIBI III III II III IID II III STS 


Jacques Leswun rose early on the following morning, and 
made a careful toilet. 

There was no evidence in his hard, withered face of any 
special gratification. Yet so far as he was capablo of feeling 
emotion, he felt it as he donned his carefully-brushed clothes, 
and tied a newly-purchgsed tie. 

To-day was to witness the close of a career which he had 
every right to consider memorable. To-day, with this final 
and dramatic triumph, he was to make his exit from the 
profession which he had adorned, and create a gap in the 
ranks of his order, which he was complacently sure would 
never be filled. 

With the love of secrecy innate in the man, he had kept his 
triumph to himself, kept it even from the authorities on the 
other side: He wished to startle everybody with a coup, 
a little theatrical, perhaps, but so brilliant that for days he 
saw himself almost a popular hero. 

Who else but he cond have drawn together these threads 
till he held them all securely in his hands? No one else 
knew what he knew. He had worked alone and secretly. 
Marcel, even, had died before he had had time to give away 
his secret. There was no one else left who could solve the 
mystery which still hung around the personality of that man 
who had escaped from the house in the Place Noire one 
November night. , 
ue himself was about to solve it. It was a wonderful day, 
this. : 

He descended to the barber’s shop, was shaved, and after 
critically examining his hair, decided to have it cut. He sent 
for his hat, and had. it ironed while he waited. Then, as he 
was in the act of issuing from the hotel, a hansom drew up, and 
a small familiar figure descended from it. It was Ambrose 
who stood hat in hand upon the pavement. 

‘““ Mr. Leblun,” he said, ‘‘ can I have a moment's conversa- 
tion with you?” 

The great detective hesitated. He guessed very well why 
this man was seeking him out. He had brought him, of 
course, information, wholly superfluous, information for which 
he would probably require paying. Yet, after all, ho was a 
necessary witness in the prosecution. His goodwill was worth 
securing. Then again, it was very seldom indced that Leblun, 
who seldom opened his lips himself, refused to listen to any- 
thing which anybody might have to say. He responded, 
therefore, with courtesy to Ambrose’s request. 

“T can spare a few minutes,” he said. ‘‘ I was just going 
out. Perhaps we could drive a little way together?” 

Ambrose shook his head. 

“My voice,” he said, “is not strong. I cannot talk 
amongst all this roar. If you will give me five minutes in 
your room I think that I can promise that you will find my 
information worth the effort.” 

Monsieur Leblun turned back to the lift and rang the bell. 
Together they mounted to the eighth storey. Leblun drew 
his key from his pocket, and together they entered the little 
suite of rooms. Ambrose nodded as he looked around. 

“Very charming!'’ he remarked. ‘‘ Very nice rooms, 
Mr. Leblun!” 

“‘T find them. convenient,” Leblun answered, his eyes fixed 
upon his companion. ‘ Will you sit down, or perhaps what 
you have to say will scarcely take long enough to render it 
worth whilo ?”’ 

“T come,” Ambrose said, ‘“‘ from the house of the Marquis 
of Ellingham.” 

Leblun bowed. 

“ Indeed!" he said. 

“They were kind enough,”. he continued, ‘ to receive me. 
I was shown into the breakfast-room. Lord Ellingham, he 
sits there dictating letters to his secretary. His wife is by his 
side. She was holding his hand when I went in. Mademoiselle 
Christine—you may remember her, perhaps,” he continued, 
“she, too, was in the room.” 

“* Most interesting !"’ Leblun murmured. 

“ They were kind to me,”” Ambrose continued, “ but it was 
not difficult for one who notices things, like yourself, Monsieur 
Leblun, or in a smaller way, myself—it was not difficult, I 
say, to realise that they were living in the shadow of s:mo 
fear. The Marchi very beautiful woman that—was 
palo, and there wéfe rings under her eyes. She looked always 
at her husband, as though she feared to lose him. Lord 
Ellinghanr himself seemed like a man whose thoughts are in 
another world. Christine, my dear companion Christine, 


was crying.” 

“ Alt this,” Monsieur Leblun remarked politely, “ interests 
one exceedingly. A little family group, suffering, perhaps, 
from the fear of some impending trouble. Still, I scarcely 
see—you will excuse me, I know—but I scarcely see why 
the recital of it has procured for me the pleasure of this visit 2” 

“The fear of impending trouble,’ Ambrose repeated. 
“That is good. The fear is there, and the trouble is there. 
Monsieur Leblun, they sit there and or listen for your 
footstep. They listen for your ring. ey listen for a 
servant to throw open the door announce ‘ Monsieur 
Leblun!’” 

The detective nodded farey. 

“It was in my mind,” he admitted cautiously, “ to pay a 
visit to the household you mention.” 

Ambrose nodded. 

“ Five years ago,” he said, “ that man Ellingham was a 


criminal, not a vicious one ever, yet certainly a cri 
Retribution comes to him a little lave.” J sees 

The detective bowed. All the time he was watching his 
a) pean He was not sure what this visit might portend. 

‘““T am one of those.”” Ambrose continued, ‘“* who may be 
called a looker-on at this game of life. I have no part nor 
share in it. Kicks and buffets of fortune I have known, 
hunger and thirst I have known. But the joys which come to 
other men pass me by. Therefore, Monsieur Leblun,” he 
continued, ‘I have never known what it is to have a heart. 
I am like you. I can watch suffering without flinching. [ 
can see other men in agony, and it either amuses or bores 
me, according to my humour. You, too, Monsieur Leblun, 
are like that.” 

“* Perhaps,” Jacques Leblun assented, a little impatiently. 
“But I presume that it was not to di my charac. 
teristics that you paid me this visit ?’’ 

“Not in the least,” Ambrose answered. ‘‘ There was a 
little props I wished to make. It may sound to you 
ridiculous. I trust that when it is made you will not think 
too scornfully of me. But, indeed, there were days, beforo I 
was as you see me now, when the girl Christine was a child 
in short frocks, there were days, I say, which I have not 
a eeer forgotten, when she was in a senso a part of my 


e. 

“T will not weary you wi'h deteils. I will only say that 
wken her stepmother was led away in Paris into be-oming 
the associate of gamblers and thicves, when Christine es-aped 
from that house for fear of unutterable things, that it wes to 
me she came. For years we crept about the world together. 
Somehow or other, aslight weakness seems to have developed 
itself in my nature. If I could, I would do her a kindness.” 

Leblun had ceased even his polite interjections. Ho 
shnerd me2ningly at the clock, and back again quickly at his 
visitor. 

“This morning,” Ambrose continued, “ she threw herself 
on her knees before me, she raised even her lips to mine. 
Wo wero alone for a moment. She had come into the hall 
with me, and she had drawn me into another room. Do you 
know what it was that she begged of me, Monsieur Leblun ?" 

The detective shook his head slowly. 

“It is not for me to imagine,” he answered coldly. 

“She asked me to come to you, to beg you to stay your 
hand,” Ambrose said thoughtfully. ‘A strange errand, 
you will think. Yet I offer you a consideration.” 

“‘ A consideration of four million francs, I presume ?" the 
detective remarked. 

“Monsieur Leblun,” Ambrose replied, with a little bow, 
*‘ you are marvellous. Those others who rushed about so 
clumsily, seeking for the money, they did not guess that a 
man who lived in rags, a poor creature like me, might know 
where that money was. But I do, and it is youra if yon 
abandon that visit to the Marquis of Ellingham. 

» Jacques Leblun looked coldly upon his visitor. His face 
did not change a muscle, but he camo a little forward, 
advancing towards the door. 

‘** Ambrose Drake,” he said, ‘‘ I looked upon you as a man 
of some intelligence. Yet you come hero and you offer me a 
bribe of stolen money, which I know perfectly well how to 
become possessed of to-morrow. There are various little 
documents which I am sending to headquarters to-night. In 
them, I may tell you, without any breach of confidence now, 
the little matter of your four million francs is fully dealt 
with.” 

Ambrose sighed. 

‘“*T fear, then,” he said, “‘ that my intervention is uscless." 

*“* Absolutely !’” Leblun answered, with the first noto of 
actual impatience in his tone. ‘There is no bribe in this 
world, nor any persuasion, which could save Lord Ellingham.” 

“ Except this!’ Ambrose answered, with a sudden spring. 


s e s s s 


Jacques Leblun lay quite still upon the floor, and there 
was very little to show that he was a dead man. His face 
was palitd, and his lips were a little twisted in that last effort 
to shout for help. So truly had Ambrose driven home his 
knife that there was scarcely a drop of blood to be seen upon 
his chest. Nevertheless, a great career had onded. In a 
sense, his words had been prophetic. The career of which 
he had been so proud, had terminated that day. 

Ambrose stood for a moment breathing quickly, tremblin 
a little with the effort which he had seed, Then he steppe 
over the prostrate body and made his way to the writing- 
table. There were five letters thcre, all stamped and 
addressed—one to the Chief Commissioner of Police in Paris, 
one to Scotland Yard, another to the Minister of Justico in 
France. 

One by one he threw them into the still smouldering fire, lit 
matches, watched them consumed, raked over the ashes, 
put more coal upon the fire. Then, without hesitation, he 
searched the man’s pockets, destroyed every paper he could 
find, and transferred the pocket-book, with its wad of bank- 
notes, to his own pocket. He searched the room for moro 
papers. There were none. His task was ended ! 

here was a knock at the door. Silence for a moment, 
and then the sound of a key. Only just in time, Ambrose 
shot the bolt home, and then stepped beck. 

The knock was repeated, more loudly still. There was 
whispering outside, the knocking grew louder, and more 
persistent. Ambrose gave one more look around the room. 
Then he walked to the window and threw up the sash. The 
room was on the eighth storey. Tar below were the tops of tha 
trees in the Embankment Gardens. Beyond, the Thames, 
unusually brilliant in the stream of clear wintor sunshine ; 4 
soft wind was blowing. The sky was almost blue. Ambrose 
closed his eyes. 

“ Let mo forget!” he murmured. “I want to think of 
the pgplar trees, and the organ, and the little girl who stole 
down through the meadows, across the river, up the path, 
up the stone flagged aisle. Yes, I hear her feet!” 

The knocking at the door became a thunder. Once more 
Ambrose closed his eyes. 

“ Christine!” he said. ‘‘ Christine!” 

His kft w.ist stiffened upon the window-sill. 

“Christine!” he murmured once more, and disappeared) 


(To be concluded next week.) 
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BOON TO WEAK MBN. — Nervous and 
yaysion ‘Weaknesses, Lack of Vigour, Varicocele, and 
Troubles, Treatise, 


IT costs 
YOU NOTHING . 


Ph; . 

with full particulars, in- 
eluding hundreds of testimonials of complete cures, 
sent sealed, post free, two stamps.—P. J. Murray, q 
Southampton Row, London, W.C. 


prisons ct i apa Sampson: Eee 

YOU can earn 1/- an bour.—Full particulars of 
employment, apply K., 69 Alderagate Street, London. 
_—_ 


VARICOSE VEINS, Bad Legs, &c., are com- 
pletely cured with inexpensive home treatment. It 
Ppscltely removes the Pain, Swelling. Tiredness, 
and Disease. Pu joulars on receipt of two 
atamps.—P. W. Roberts, 45 Henley Boad, Southsea, 


o golden 


'B.— Assorted novelties, 60 1/-; .. Post 
Pepe: § Golton’s Supply Stores, Stratford, E. Other patterns as before from 21/-to 10gas. Sovereign. We mean 20s. ster- 
ling,208, cash. We may as well 
STAMPS FREB!-—2 King’s Heads. Send id. spend money in ver tising 
1,020,“ A.B.C.” priced Cate, to all Mothers, Nurses, Travellers, our goods this way as spend 1 
pages, 2/10.—Bright & Son, 164 Sportsmen, Motorists, Skaters, etc. in newspaper advertising. Our 


customers will then beable to 
talk about us to their friends. 


and Prize.—73 ¢7°"? 


and can be bought of all 
CHEMIS IRONMONGERS, 
JEWELLERS & STORES. 
Beware of worthless imitations. 
Infringers the"TH ERMOS8" Patents 
ps being prosecuted, 


LADIBSB should send stamp for sample of 
aD im Sanitary Towel and? Bouklet for the 
Home and Toilet 


Mavageress, Baldwin's Herd and Drag Stores (only 
address), 9 Electric Parade, Holloway, London, 


-OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETA BOOGET; 
call or forward by post; full ealue per return, or offer 
made.— Messre. Browning, Actual Manufacturers, 
OMe 8t., Opp. Rathbone Place, London (stab, 

years). 


Wholesale only: 
A. E. GUTMANN & CO. 
8 Lono Lanz, Loxpon, E.C. 


SEND AT ONCE 


Mra, BROOKES, the Emicent Lady Specialist, 
bas moch pleasure in announcing that her remedy 
for restoring health without medicine ts the 
only certain and speedy one known. 
i GUARANTEE BVERY CASE. 
Bend at once stamped addressed envelope for full partic- 
ulara and testimonials (guaranteed genuine under @ 
pena'ty of £1,000) to— 


Brs.Stafford Brookes rt,Z4y, a tfor@ 


middle-aged me! eth, 
Create Vitality, a 
Berength th, Poverty 

8 s 

.— Bent on receipt of 4 penny etam) 
go. 6 Gordonholme ispensary, 


easeeeeeaeeneenenerereeecescaeseneseee ves 


eoeeeeee teeeeesneeeeene seat ee tenesen earn eseeenr senses ee ees sees nnseneees 


THE “BRAUNT CO.,” Dept. P.W., 
164 HOWARD STREET, GLASGOW. 


LEARN TO ENTERTAIN. Send at once 
“ENTERTAINING.” by “ ALBERTUS.” Anow 
ly practical book on CONJURING, 
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HOME NOTES PAGE. Conducted by Isobel. 


WEEK ENDING 
Nov. 25, 1909, 


DAINTY 
DISHES. 


Carrot Jam. . 

Scrape the carrots and boil them till 
tender; then mash them, and to each 
pound of pulp allow three-quarters of a 
pound of loaf a? a small half teaspoon- 
ful of ginger, and to every four pounds of 
juice, add the grated rind of alemon. Boil 
as for an ordinary preserve. 

Peppermint Cordial. 

Boil two pounds of loaf sugar with 
half a gallon of water, removing any scum 
which may arise. After it has boiled for 
ten minutes, remove from the fire, and 
when cold add essence of peppermint to 
taste. Cork well, and it is ready for use. 
(Reply to TEMPERANCE JOHN.) 

Maryland Pudding. 

Put the following ingredients into a 
basin: Three ounces of breadcrumbs, four 
ounces of flour, half a teaspoonful of 
baking powder, two ounces of ages, 
three ounces each of suet, chopped apples, 
and figs. Add a beaten egg and enough 
milk to make a rather stiff dough. Boil 
for three hours. (Reply to M. H. D.) 
Cornfilour Cake. 

Cream two ounces of butter with four 
ounces of sugar, then add gradually four 
ounces of cornflour, two eggs, the grated 
rind of half a lemon, and lastly two table- 
spoonfuls of flour, mixed with one- tea- 
spoonful of baking powder. Pour into a 
paper-lined tin and bake from half to 
three-quarters of an hour. 

Prune Tart 

Is useful now that fresh fruit is 
getting scarce. Soak half a pound of 
prunes, and then stew with a quarter of a 
pound of sugar and a strip of lemon- 

.peel till almost soft. Then add one pound 
of peeled and sliced apples, and cook all 
till tender. Place the stewed fruit in a 
piedish, add half a teaspoonful of mixed 
spice, cover with short crust, and bake for 
half an hour. 
Stewed Goose Giblets. 

Thoroughly cleanse a set of 
cut them in nice pieces, and stew them in 
stock with a bunch of thyme, parsley, and 
sage leaves, seasoning them with salt and 
pepper. Let them simmer for an hour 
and a half till tender. When done, trim 
the giblets, rinse in hot water, strain the 
gravy, thicken it with flour and butter, 
let it boil for a few minutes, and then put in 
the giblets. Heat thoroughly and serve. 
Eccles Cakes. : 

I gladly give you my recipe for these 
delicious cakes. rease a plate and line 
it with short crust. Cover with this 
mixture: A quarter of a pound of currants, 
one ounce of Demerara sugar, half a tea- 
spoonful of grated nutmeg, and one piece of 
candied Jemon peel chopped. Now spread 
over a piece of pastry, press the edges, 
score the top with a knife, and bake. 
(Beply to Susan.) 

Boiled Meat, 

Being somewhat insiped, uires 
nice sauce or gravy not just a little of its 
own broth, poured into the dish. Try this 
sauce: Melt an ounce of butter in a pan, 
stir into italevel tablespoonful of flour, and 
half a pint of its liquor, stir till it boils. 
Then add any of the following flavourings: 
Chopped parsley, chopped walnut or mixed 
pickle, capers, tomatoes, or for.a change 
again a teaspoonful of tarragon vinegar. 
Indian Soup 

Is delicious, and so easily made that 
it should be constantly seen on our 
tables. Put one quart and a half of 
stock into a saucepan, and when it is 
been stir in one tablespoonful of well- 
washed rice, and let it boil for twenty 
minutes. Put one tablespoonful of flour 
into a basin with half a teaspoonful of curry 
powder, make into a paste with cold 
water, stir it into the soup, und let it boil 
for five minutes. Serve at once. 

Stewed Scrag of Mutton. 

Cut the meat into neat pieces and put 
into a stewpan with barely enough hot 
water to cover it. When it boils, skim it 
carefully, and then let it stew gently for 
half an hour. Add one large onion 
sliced, one carrot cut into dice, and a pint 
of parboiled haricot beans, and let all 
simmer together for nearly an_ hour. 
Season with pepper and salt and a very 
little mace, and place the meat on a hot 
dish. Thicken the sauce with a little 
dour, worked into butter, and pour round. 


iblets, 


Just tell your friends that the Christmas “ Poarson's Weekly” 
the happy glow that comes over their featurea. 


A_BRIGHT NEW 


VEN a husband, as you have by 
this time discovered, is quite 
human and prone to a thousand 
and one little irritating ways 
that are utterly inconsistent 
with those fervid vows and 

lover-like assurances he breathed into your 
ears previous to marriage. 

You remember him saying that your 
slightest wishes would be his law; and now, 
as you come to look back on the days that 
have passed since your wedding you discover 
that they were more often than not com- 

letely ignored, and even your pleadings 
ll on deaf ears. 

In fact, he now gives his own desires 
every prominence, and expects you to do 
the same. 

And did he not say that you should never 
want for anything as ae as he had any 

wer left in him to work his fingers to the 

one for you, and now you are reduced to 
the necessity of asking him for the very 
wherewithal to buy your hairpins with ! 
Not to mention those terrible scenes on 
account days and his time-worn grumblings 
about tho halfpenny rise in butter or the 
farthing dearer sugar. 


Appearances 
Mast Be Kept Up. 


Of course, his sixpenny cigars are an 
absolute necessity. No man can_ be 
expected to maintain his position in the 
business world unless he keeps up ap- 
pearances ! 

Those deliciously sweet hands of yours 
which he delighted to hold in the days of 
old and swore to cherish and never permit 
to do a single menial task, are now made 
to perform all manner of things. In fact, 
you find you are expected to cook, make 

our own dresses, nurse him when he is ill, 
be charwoman, waitress, and servant, all 
rolled into one. 

You are aggrieved, or perhaps have 
got over that stage. At any rate, your 
brute of a husband seems to think it a 
compliment rather than otherwise that 
you should be able to play so many parts. 
You are perfectly sure, and yet not in the 
least consoled that he regards it in the 
light of a tribute to your versatility ! 

He vowed it would i his intention to be 


HIS LITTLE WAYS. 


always with you. Perhaps he even said that 
nothing depressed him more than to think 
of all those lonely wives whose husbands 
left them in the evenings while they went 
and enjoyed. themselvés in their own 
peculiar manly fashion. 

Apparently he has forgotten. At any 
citer be seems to be often unfortunately 
detained from business in the city, aud 
when he does come home he cannot be 
expected to sit by your side before the fire 
and listen while you tell him what you have 
been doing. 

He needs something a little more 
enlivening to divert his mind, and it is 
only right that he should sit up half the 
night reading the newspaper or going round 
to the club. 

They Want a 
Little Worship. 

Now, men are neither demigods nor 
demons. They are more often an unfor- 
tunate cross between the two; and, while 
retaining very little of the ideal about them, 
they often savour very much “of the 
earth, earthy.” 

They have unpleasant little ways of 
wanting you to change the accustomed 
routine of things. Whereas, before 
marriage, you were the one worshipped, a 
good many husbands want their wives to 
change places with them in this respect. 

They have an uncomfortable knack of 
expecting you to be perfectly dependent 
on them, and then will probably blame you 
if you have no initiative. 

Therefore, you must know how to be 
dependent, interesting, and profitable at 
the same time! - 

You must bo his wife, his counsellor, 
and his pal at once. If you find his little 


ways and the memory of his broken} 


promises galling, remember that you are 
in some wer to blame, for you probably 
laid too much stress on his spoken words. 

A man may mean what he says when he 
says it, but then the winds and men change ! 

Let your consolation be that he loves 

ou ! 

Take it as a compliment that he 
has never wanted to change places with 
any other husband, and know that all 
those irritating little ways are the way of 
the world—especially husbands ! 

They can’t help it, and you can’t help it. 
Therefore, what can’t be cured, you know, 
must be endured. 


(Next week : “His Magnificent Selfishness.”) 
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HEALTH HINTS FOR WINTER. 


Groves should be loose if the hands 
would be warm. 


PorRIDGE may be eaten for breakfast in 
cold weather, but at other times it is too 
heating for the skin. 


App_es should be freely eaten in winter. 
They stimulate the liver, which is apt to 
be made sluggish by cold weather. 


To stop a cold, on going to bed drink a 
glass of hot milk or water in which an inch of 
cinnamon stick, broken small, has been 


steeped. 


For deep chaps at the tips of the fingers 
apply court-plaster. The skin will heal 
beneath it, and its application immediately 
relieves the pain. 

For broken chilblains apply zinc oint- 
ment spread on lint. Chilblains in the 
first stage should be well rubbed with 
methylated spirit. 

Corp cream is an old-fashioned emollient 
but hard to beat. Apply it to the face 
at night, rubbing it in well, and afterwards 
rubbing with a towel. Use it before going 
out on cold days. 


ee 


Don’t muffle up the neck; it makes 
the throat delicate and inclined to cold. 


R#EUMATIC people should eat freely of 
raw celery and avoid large quantities of salt 
in their food. 

Fett hats are bad for the hair and cause 
it to fallout. If they are worn, they should 
have small holes cut in them for ventilation. 


Surrerers from cold feet should wear 
night socks in preference to using a hot- 
water bottle. The latter is apt to induce 
chilblains. 


For outdoor games and all kinds of sport 
wear a flannel blouse. If it is simply made 
with o loose collar it will be warm and 
cool at the same time. 

Even in winter do not close your window 
at night. Two inches at the top will keep 
the air pure. Opes it the last thing before 
you get into bed on cold nights, 

Do not sit over the fire unless you wish 
to be troubled with chilblains. “A sharp 
walk in the early part of the day will do 
more than a ge to circulate the blood 
and promote a healthy glow. 


Parenny ry pees > an 


will be ready in a fortnight, ard then watch 


HINTS FOR 
THE HOME, 


To improve Tough Meat 

And make it tonder, rob it well with 
a cut lemon. 

Baked Things 

Will not keep well unless thoroughly 
cold before stored. 
A Corn 

May be eased by the application of a 
little oil of peppermint. 
When Buying Fish, 

Remember it should be stiff, and the 
flesh firm to the touch. 
A Large Cotton Reel 

May be neatly covered, and fastened 
to the floor with a long screw for a door 
stop. 

Blankets 

While drying should be well beaten 
with a cane carpet-beater to make them 
fluffy. 

Potato Soup 

Is much improved by the addition of 
a little chopped watercress, scattered over 
just before serving. 

New Piannels 

Must always be washed in two lathers. 
There is a certain amount of dress to get 
out before tke dirt will move. 

Old Tablecloths 

Should not be discarded for rags. Cut 
out the best parts, hem, and use for face 
towels—they are delightfully soft for the 
purpose. 

Fruit Stains 

On linen should be rubbed as soon as 
possible with methylated spirit, and tie 
stains will disappear. (Thanks tc 
MarRianng P.) 

When Making 

A boiled apple pudding, try the addi- 
tion of half a teaspoonful of powderel 
ginger, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, and 
the juice and grated rind of half a lemon 
to the apple. 

Travelling Bags 

After the holiday often look very 
travel worn. Brush those of black leatier 
with a good boot polish. The brown bags 
should be first washed with saddle soap, 
and then polished with brown boot polish. 
Old Hot-water Bags 
Which are past repair, may be used 
as sponge bags for travelling. Cut off 
the neck, which is generally the worn 
part, leaving one side deeper than the 
other, like an envelope. On this sew a 
tape, and you can keep your sponge and 
rubbers quite safely. 

Mossgrown Steps. 

To remove green and other stains 
from doorsteps, dissolve one ounce of 
oxalic acid in half a gallon of water and 
brush the steps with it, using a very stiff 
broom for the purpose. Then wash down 
with clean water. (Thanks to OLD HovusE- 
KEEPEB.) 

Celery 

Is now in season. When preparing it 
for the table, remove all discolored parts, 
cut the root part to a point, and then 
divide into four, lengthwise. Curl the 
tops of the stalks by drawing a skewer 
through them to make them like a fringe, 
and lay them in cold water till required. 
Motor Veils 

Soon get dirty in use, and are ex- 

nsive to replace. They can be washed 
in this way: Fold them up neatly into a 
square about the size of a duster and tack 
together with sewing silk. Make a warm 
lather and squeeze the veil in this till 
clean; then rinse twice in warm water, 
and the last time in one quart of cold to 
which has been added one teaspoonful of 
methylated spirit. Roll in a towel till 
nearly dry, and then open and iron, with 
tissue paper laid over. 
Wash Your Real Shetland Shawl Thus: 

Cut up a piece of the best yellow soa 
and boil it in a quart of water till dissolved. 
Add sufficient of the soap mixture to hot 
water to make a lather, but do not use 
more soap than you are obli When 
only warm, squeeze the shaw! in this till 
clean, then rinse twice in warm water. 
Squeeze well in a cloth. Spread a sheet 
on the floor, lay the shawl on it, and pin 
it out well, having a pin in every point of 
the border. Be sure to stretch it exactly 
square. Leave for forty-eight hours, when 
it will be perfectly des, and will look 
like a new shawl. (Reply to H. P. Py 
Wimbledon.) 
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£291,690 


If the Bank of England accepted any busjness account without any reference, and consented to open up accounts from £5 or £6, 
allowing interest on deposits over and above that of any other bank and stipulated for no minimum sum to remain on current account— 
how many business men would avail themselves of the benefits of that great institution on such excellent terms with such solid security ? 
The National Share Exchange stands in exactly the same relation to all outside brokers and share dealers as the Bank of England—the 
premier bank of the whole worki—does to other banks. But the National Share Exchange accepts anyone’s account, without references, and 
consents to open up transactions for £5 or £6 with limited liability. It offers better all-round terms than similar firms; it is the only firm 
of Stock and Share Dealers which during the past five years has built up a substantial Reserve Fund—£30,000—it is the only 
firm which offers absolute security (vide “John Bull,” 16th Oct., 1909) for all. 


» A QUESTION  .. | 


Now how Is It that every Investor, every speoulator, everyone with a few pounds does not open an account with the National Share Exchange 


". THE ANSWER _=:. 


The only reasonable answer Is—Bscause everyone does not know of its existence. Hence this public announcement. 


A £15,000 GUARANTEE 


We will send you a list of between 14,000 APPLICATION FOR PARTICULARS. 
and 15,000 cheques, numbers, to whom paid, NATIONAL SHARE EXCHANGE, Get Winche tor Strest, Lowtion, 30, 
amounts, &c., as well as full and complete 


Please forward me (as my name is not already on your books) full particulars of your £15,000 xuaranteed undertaking, a8 
well as a list of cheques. totalling £291,690, which you have paid to clients acting on your advice and recommendations since 


particulars of our £15,000 Guarantee if you Wilh | PRS ame. nsnnnnnnnenenne sc eS aE ee 
te ve, Mr., .» Miss, or Title. 
FILL UP THE APPLICATION FORM av. ee ee ee Fe cretsssrnigisinen sete 


2 Please Write Distinctly. - 


opposire. C—O secs 


O M washes White things 

white in the shortest, 
cheapest and best way. You simply put 
some OMO into the water; place the 
wash in; boil for half-an-hour ; let soak 
a further half-hour ; rinse out, and hang 
uptodry. That's all the work—_OMO 
has done everything: washed, bleached 
and purified. A 1d. packet of OMO 
does a big wash. 


FOR THE 
HOUSEWIFE, 


is made by Hudson’s—a name famous in every home. 
It represents all the skill and experience of years 
of soap-making, and is sold in Id. and 3d. packets. 


PICTURE Couplets are forging ahead gallantly. This 


weck, as you will see from 1, we 
Another distribute £257 98. 6d., which is the 
Record. biggest sum we have awarded in one 


week in these contesta. I am con- 
fident that future awards will be even bigger, so that 
if you want a good fat Couplets cheque to enable you 
to bare a bright and cheery Christmas now is your time 
to enter. 

The subject of this ineexs ponies! ae one that oa be 

lifio of good second lines. Not a day passes but some 
leap or another, like the one who visited the Browns, 
calls at your home, and a host of ideas always centres 
round these picturesque visitors. For example: What 
did Mrs. Brown say? What did Master Brown say ? 
What did the maid say ? What did the ieee say ? 
What did the calf do? What did the bulldog do ? What 
did the tramp himself say or do ? 

In fact, there is no end to the possibilities one can 
discover in this week’s subject. So pick out a good idea, 
make up your line, send it off to us at once, and make sure 
of winning a Couplets prize, 


In next week’s issue I think I shall be able to give you s 
p into the future, No, still your 

Songs That Peating hearts, fair ladies, I’m not 
going to predict fine husbands and fair 
fortunes. That would be much too 
terrible a responsibility. Our coming 
article deals with something altogether 
different. You know at each pantomime season certain 
songs become all the rage. Barrel-organs, street: cornet- 
players and office boys seem to spend all their time 
uring forth the popular music. ell, I have made 
¢ inquiries at most of the big pantomime 
managers and song publishers, and the result has been that 
I can tell you now the songs that are going to boom. 
Moreover, I’ve obtained some of the words for you. It 
will be interesting to see if our predictions prove correct 


“I nave recently become a teetotaler,” writes Tez TEE, 
“but my great difficulty is to find a 

A Teetotal beverage which suits me. What, in 
Query. your opinion, is the best non-alcoholic 
ieite tem drink? Don’t say water, because I 


Now you have indeed given me a question to answer, 
TzxTzr. It is a pity that you dislike water, for that is a 
natural, and probably all doctors would agree, the most 
healthy drink. Then I havo been.-told that barley-water 
is not only a splendid thirst-quencher but also a sustaini 
drink, Many whose daily work is of a physical nature, 
ape this to anything else. But in my own mind I think 
t is difficult to find a better teetotal drink than plain, 
nee: ginger beer. It is not a drink to get tired of, 
and, I imagine, has a good rather than bad effect 01 the 
system, 


R, E., of Kilmarnock, sends me this story. He writes: 
“The experience related in a recent 
A Breakfast number of P.W. by Mr. J. L. Shine 
Story. about the sausages that shrank, recalls 
to my memory an incident of a similar 
and most amusing character which befel myself some 
time ago. Along with a chum, I spent a holiday in a 
remote part of Scotland. We stayed with a fisherman. 
Fish was plentiful, and his wife saw to it that we got some 
—in fact, we had fish four times a day. It became rather 
monotonous, so we cycled to the nearest village and 
urchased a pound of sausages, took them home, and 
Testructed the landlady to prepare them for our breakfast 
the following morning. Judge of our surprise when she 
laid before us ot breakfast, in a saucer, what scemed 
to be a few picces of old boot laces. We asked what had 
become of the sausages. She looked sour, and replied: 
*Losh, they’re the nasty things. That’s a* that was left 
after I got them trussed, and a sticky job it was 1*™ 


lw this competition, as you will remember, I asked 
readers to supply me with a motto for 


Result of Pearson's Weekly, to be used instead of 
Motto our old friend “ If you see it in P, W. 
Contest. it’s so,” because this phrase has now 


been so copied by other papers that 
{ta value as a distinctive motto has vanished. A large 
number of readers had a try at motto-finding, and some 
of their efforts are quite good, ste they fall short of 
being ideal. Here are a few: “ P. W.’s ‘ is-es* always 
are," “ What we say in P. W. we do, we do do,” “ What 
P. W. has said P. W. has said,” “ What UC in P. W. 
fs O. K.,"" and ‘“‘ The Readers we Have we Hold ; Those 
We've Not, We're After.” But the one I consider tho 
best came from Mr. J. B. Wormall, 76 Summer Hill Road, 
Peeing, and his suggestion is “‘ If it’s not in Pearson’s, 
Don’t Repeat it." The guinea prize has therefore gone 
o Mr, Wormall, 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY: 


WSEK ENDING 
Nov. 25, 1909. 


I mAzz it a rule to take no notice of anonymous com- | Here is a queer question from J, L., of South-side 


munications, but the case of X. Y. Z., 


From a of Birmingham, shall be the exception. 
Desperate He happens to be trembling in his shoes 
Criminal! _ because, having cut King Edward’s head 


out of a new threepennypiece and 
mounted it as a tie-pin, some kind friend has come along 
and told him that he has committed the criminal offence 
of defacing the coin of the Realm and hag rendered himself 
liable to a term of imprisonment with hard labour, not 
exceeding three years. So he writes to his old friend the 
Editor of P.W. to relieve his anxiety, but apparently 
thinks it safer to do so anonymously.—— 

Cheer up, X. Y. Z. While there’s liberty there’s hope. 
There are many people wearing coins mounted as brooc! 


‘| who have never picked oakum nor tasted skilly. What the 


Act says is this: ‘‘ That it is a felony to stamp words or 
names upon tho King’s current coin, and that such defaced 
coin shall not be legal tender. It is also a punishable 
offence to impair, diminish, or lighten coin with the inten 

to pass the same as current coin.” . 


“In the many accounts I have read about aeroplane 
flying,” writes R. F., of Sunderland, 

Flying in ‘I have not yet seen it stated what 

Fogs. will or should be done when a thick 
fog is po apes Ships can, of 
course, ease down to dead slow or stop during a dense 
fog, but I rather think that an aeroplane is not able to 
do this, and it will be a most serious matter while flying 
machines are navigating at their great speeds when a 
thick fog comes along.”—— 

This certainly opens up a new aero-query. - But I 
imagine that when aeroplanes have become sufficiently 
numerous to be a danger to each other in a fog, they will 
have been made so perfect that it will be an easy matter 
for them to rise right above the fog and to fly in clear, 
pure air. That, of course, still leaves just as serious a 
danger when they are coming to earth. But I’m afraid 
I can’t believe in the terrible piste my mind conjures 
up of a pea-soup day in London with descending aero- 
plana scattering fog-choked pedestrians right and left, 
and thus putting an end to their misery. Perhaps by 
that time we shall have found some clean and smokeless 
substitute for coal, and so have got rid of the fogs, 


Tue letter I published a week or 80 back about the 
unfortunate gentleman who, when out 


The Story in a field, was strucksby lightning for 
from using bad language, and remained in 
Gloucester. that position for many months alive, 


but unable to move or be moved 
although a team of horses was brought into requisition, 
has brought me a shoal of letters. The writers in each 
case know the story by heart, and are as anxious as I 
am to get at the truth, but not one of them is able to 
throw any light on the matter. F. W. K., of Birmingham, 
tells me that his father-in-law visited the man while the 
shed was being built around and over him, and that it 
happened about five years ago. But that’s all he can tell 
me. J. S., of Lower onton, tells me that the story is 
widely known and believed in, so that I’m afraid we're 
not much forward. I’m beginning to wonder if the story 
belongs to the same category as that ancient narrative 
of the cow which jumped over the moon, conceived 
| age with the idea of teaching small boys not to use 

a 


One kind reader goes on to tell me of a lady of whom 
he has heard who possesses a voice like a full orchestra, 
and who cannot sing as ordinary girls do, in single notes, 
but produces the most wonderful chords. It’s presum- 
ably the flute one moment, violin accompanied by piano 
the next, and so on. After this, perhaps we'd better 
consider the subject closed, 


C. N. W, took his annual holiday at the seaside, and was 


Paw struck by the ease and con- 

The Mystery fidence with which the gulls flew about 

of Flight. —_even in the heaviest wyad. “T began 

to wonder," he says, “‘ whether it was 

possible that the birds could see the wind as it came along, 

and, by judging its strength, meet it in the right way. 
Can you throw sor lignt on the subject ?”»—— 

I fear I can’t throw very much, C. N. W. Like the 
personality of Shakespeare or the contents of a German 
sausage, the laws of flying are almost a complete mystery. 
The common belief that the hollow bones and air sacs 
with which some birds are furnished account for their 
mastery over the air is ccrtainly erroneous. Some of the 
very best fliers, such.as swifts and martins, are not fur- 
nished with these conveniences. Again, certain kinds of 
birds can fly without ever beating their wings. 

A goshawk will sail about the sky for hours without so 
much as a solitary a while the common sparrow-hawk, 
even when flying at full speed, can stop dead and hover 
over a certain spot with not so much as a tremor of the 
wing. Although there is no explanation of flight which 
satisfactorily accounts for all varieties of it, it seems 
highly probable that a bird’s wonderful ease in the air is 
due to a remarkably subtle sense of balance, which is as 
much superior to our own as & oy he apie of scent is to 
our smelling abilities. It is quite likely that some of the 
wing feathers are so sensitively connected with a bird’s 
nervous system that they warn him instantly of a 
changing air current, and so cause him automatically to 
regulate his balance. 


Glasgow: “‘ As a competent autho 
on etiquette you might be good se 
to state your De sas on an intricate 
problem on railway travelling, whioh 
formed the subject of debate amongst some of my friends 
lately. The question is this: In the case of a railway 
passenger travelling in the same compartment as a little 
party of friends—strangers to him—who are relating 
stories and joking among themselves, ought ho, if 
genuinely entertained by what his fellow-travellers are 
saying, to bite his lips to keep from smiling, or would it 
be correct etiquette for him to join heartily in the merry 
laughter of the others ? ’—— 

Strictly speaking, J. L., your friends’ conversation has 
no’ whatever to do with the stranger. If he had 
joined in uninvited, he would have laid himself open to 
a snubbing for his pai If your friends were so anxious 
that he should le at their wit, they could easily have 
addressed a remark to him, and so roped him in, 0 to 
speak, But poy what your friends took to be a 
biting of the lips to keep from langhing wf their humorous 
sallies was in reality a biting of the lips with vexation, 
For there are few thi more annoying in a railway 
carriage if one wishes to read than to have a party of 
people talking so loudly that it is impossible not to follow 
their conversation, 


Railway 
Manners. 


“I nave always been interested in noses,” writes K. C. G., 

“* for the simple reason that Nature has 
Something given me a very remarkable one— 
about Noses. rather like the great Duke of Welling. 

ton’s. I want to ask you in the first 
place why noses differ so in shape amongst different 
nations ? Why do some savages, for instance, have mere 
“snubs,” and others, like the Red Indians, nearly as 
fine ones as my own? Secondly, what is the best way to 
stop a nose from bleeding ? Mino bleeds frequently—in 
fact, whenever it is tapped, and I should be grateful to 
know of a cure.” —— 

I have not made a very elaborate study of savagcs' 
noses, K. C. G., but I believe that the difference you refer 
to is largely due to the method adopted by mothers ia 

ing their infants. Whore they hold them against 
the shoulder or breast, as the African and Esquimaux 
women do, the poor babies’ noses are being so constantly 
squashed that in the course of time they become as broad 
as they are long. When they are carried on the back, 
however, as in the case of the Red Indians, the nasal 
organ has a chance to grow to the same elegant propor- 
tions as yourown. With regard to your second question, 
the best way to stop your nose from bleeding is to refrain 
from arguing about the Budget. If you must do s0, 
however, an t dam: in the process, the quickest 
method of checking the flow of blood is to move your jaws 
rapidly as though you were eating. This will have tho 
desired effect quicker than the old-fashioned “ cold key 
cure,” which, nevertheless, is quite a useful one, 


Fracy evidently has a thirst for out-of-the-way informa- 
tion, especially on the subject of lemons, 

What a Here is his letter. ‘To see a person 

Question! eating a lemon,” he writes, “ makes 
one’s mouth water. I have heard of a 
German band’s performance being spoilt by members of a 
rival band congregating round, eating lemons. I myself 
tried the experiment on an Italian organ-grinder, with the 
result that he ground his teeth as well as the organ. Tho 
point I want you to decide, however, is this: If two men 
were dying of thirst in a desert, and one commenced to eat 
a lemon, would the other’s mouth water? My friend 
says it would; I think not, and we want your candid 
opinion.” —— 

On such a sour subject as that of lemons a candid 
opinion would, doubtless, be more palatable than an 
ordinary one, Fieay—eh? Let us examine your letter 
carefully, then. In the first place, I challenge your 
statement that the eating of a lemon in frqnt of a German 
band will spoil their performance. I have never yet 
heard a German band whose performance it was possible 
to spoil. Granted, however, that I was dying of thirst 
in a desert, and too feeble to snatch the only lemon which 
my companion had started eating, I think, after due 
deliberation, that it would be my eyes and not my mouth 
which would start watering. 
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Pictcra Couplets aro forging ahead gallantly, This 
week, as you will seo from page 1, we 
distribute £257 93a, G6d., which is the 
hicuest sum we have awarded in one 
weck in these contests. I am = con- 
fident that future awards will bo even bigger, so that 
if you want a good fat Couplets cheque to enable you 
to havo a bright and cheery Christmas now is your time 
to enter. ; 

The subject of this weck’s contest is one that should be 
prolific of good second lincs, Not a day passes but some 
tramp or another, like the one who visited tho Browns, 
calls at your home, and a host of ideas always centrcs 
round these picturesque visitors. For example: What 
did Mrs. Brown say ? What did Master Brown say ? 
What did the maid say 2? What did the policeman say ? 
What did the calf do % What did the bulldog do ?, What 
did the tramp himscl! say or do ? 

In fact, there is no end to the possibilitics one can 
discover in this week's subject. So pick out a good idea, 
make up your linc, send if off to us at once, and make sure 
of winning a Couplets prize. 


Another 
Record. 


In next week's issue I think I shall be able to give you a 
peep into the future, No, still your 


Songs That Jeating hearts, fair ladies, Pm not 


Will Be coins to predict fine husbands and fair 
All the fortunes. That would be much too 
Rage. terrible a responsibility. Our coming 
article deals with something altogether 

different. You know at cach pantomime season ccriain 


songs become all the rage. Barrel-organs, strect cornet- 
players and oflice boys sccm to spend all their time 
pouring forth the popular music. Well, I have made 
diligent inquiries at most of the big pantomime 
managers and song publishers, and the result has been that 
I can tell you now the songs that are going to boom. 
Moreover, I’ve obtained some of the words for you. It 
vill be interesting to seo if our predictions prove correct 


“T nave recently become a tectotaler,” writes Tee TEE, 
“but my great difficulty is to find a 
heverage which suits me. What, in 
your opinion, is the best non-alcoholic 
drink? Don't say water, because I 


A Teetotal 
Query. 


hate it.”—— 

Now you have indeed given me a question to answer, 
Teg Tre. It isa pity that you dislike water, for that is a 
natural, and probably ail doctors would agree, the most 
healthy drink. ‘Then T have been told that barley-water 
is not only a splendid thirst-quencher but also a sustaining 
drink, Many whose daily work is of a physical nature, 
prefer this (o anything else. But in my own mind I think 
it is difficult to find a better tectotal drink than plain, 
non-gassy, ginger beer. It is not a drink to get tired of, 
and, I imagine, has a good rather than bad effect 01 the 
system, 


R. E., of Kilmarnock, sends me this story. He writes: 
“The experience related in ao recent 

A Breakfast number of P.W. by Mr. J. L. Shine 
Story. ahout the sausages that shrank, recalls 

to my memory an incident of a similar 

and most ariusins character which befel myself some 
time avo. Alons with a cium, LT spent a holiday in a 
remote part of Scotia. t. We stayed with a fishe;man, 
Fish was ploniith and his wife saw to it that we got some 
—in fact, we bad fish tour times a day. It became rather 
monotonous, so we ceycisd to the nearest village and 
purchased] a pound of sausazes, took them home, and 
instructed the landlady to prepare them for our breakfast 
the following morning. Jude of our surprise when she 
laid before ui at breakfist. in a saucer, what scemed 
to be a few pieces of old hoot Inees. We asked what had 
become of tie scteaces. Sie looked sour, and replied: 
‘Tosh, theyre Che ticy Cing, That's a that was left 
after 1] vot then: trae sd. and a sticky job it was 1?” 


In this competition, as vou will remember, [ asked 
tovlors to supply ime with a motto for 
Result of Three's Weekly, to be used instead of 
Motto Gut oul friend “If you see it in P, W. 
Contest. its so,” because this phrase has now 
hee so copied by other papers that 
fits value as a distinctive motto has vanished. A large 
number of readers had 2 try at motto-finding, and some 
of their cfforts are quite good, although they fall short of 
being idoal. Here ave a few: “P. W.'s *is-es? always 
are,” “ What we say in J’, W. we do, we do do,” “ What 
P. WW. has said 2. Wy tus said,” “ What UC in P. W. 
is O. K.,” and “ The Rewlers we Have we Hold ; ‘Those 
We'vs Not, We're Aficr.’ Bat the one [ consider tie 
best camo from Mr. J. 1. Wormall, 76 Summer Hill Road, 
Birmingham, and his stce stion is“ Vi it’s not in Pearson's, 
Don’t Hepceat it,” The guinea prize has therefore gone 
o Mr. Wormall, 


Note.—A pveneKnife will be awarded to each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page 
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From a of Birmingham, shall be the exception, 
Desperate He happens to be trembiing in his shoes 
Criminal! because, having cut King Edward's head 


out of a new threspennypicco and 
mounted it as a tie-pin, some kind friend has come alonys 
and told him that he has committed the crininal offence 
of defacing the coin of the Realm and has rendered himec!: 
liable to a term of imprisonment with hard labour, not 
exceeding three years. So he writes to his old friend thie 
Kditor of P.W. to relieve his anxicty, but apparently 
thinks it safer to do so anonymously.—— 

Cheer up, X. Y. Z. While there’s liberty there’s hope. 
There are many people wearing coins mounted as brooches 
who have never picked oakum nor tasted skilly. What the 
Act says is this: ‘* That it is a ieclony to stamp words or 
names upon the King’s current coin, and that such defaced 
coin shall not be legal tender. It is also a punishable 
offence to impair, diminish, or lighten coin with the intent 
to pass the same as current coin.” 


“Ix the many accounts I have read about acroplance 
flving,” writes R. V., of Sunderland, 
“| have not yet seen it stated what 
will er should be done when a thick 
fog is experienced. Ships can, of 
course, ease down to dead slow or stop during a dense 
fog, but i rather think that an acropline is wot able to 
do this, and it will be a most serious matter while flying 
machines are navigating at their great speeds when a 
thick fog comes alone. —-— 

This certainly opens up a new acro-query. Tut I 
imagine that when acroplanes have become sufficiently 
numerous to be a danger to cach other ina for, they will 
have been made so perfect that it will be an easy matter 
for them to rive right above the fo and to fly in ciear, 
pure air. ‘That, of course, siill leaves just as serious a 
danger when they are coming to carth, But Vm aftaid 
LT ean't believe in the terrible picture my mind conjures 
up of a pea-soup day in London with descending acro- 
planes scattering fog-choked pedestrians right and left, 
and thus putting an end to their misery. Perhaps by 
that time we shall have found some clean and smokeless 
substitute for coal, and so have got rid of the fogs, 


Flying in 
Fogs. 


Tue letter I published a week or so back about the 
untortunate gentleman who, when out 


The Story _ in a ficld, was struck+-by lightning for 
from using bad language, and remained in 
Gloucester. that position for many months alive, 


but unable to move or be moved 
although a team of horses was brought into requisition, 
has brought me a shoal of letters. The writers in cach: 
case know the story by heart, and are as anxious as I 
am to get at the truth, but not one of them is able to 
throw any light on the matter. I. W. K., of Birmingham, 
tells me that his father-in-law visited the man while the 
shed was being built around and over him, and that it 
happened about tive years ago. But that’s all he can tell 
me. J. &., of Lower Edmonton, tells me that the story is 
widely known and believed in, so that I’m afraid we're 
not much forward. I'm beginning to wonder if the story 
belongs to the same category as that ancient narrative 
of the cow which jumped over the moon, conceived 
robably with the idea of teaching small boys not to use 
ad language. 

Onc kind reader goes on to tell me of a lady of whom 
he has heard who possesses a voice like a full orchestra, 
and who cannot sing as ordinary girls do, in single notes, 
but produces the most wonderiul chords. It’s presum- 
ably the flute one moment, violin accompanicd by piano 
the next, and so on. After this, perhaps we'd better 
consider the subject closed, 


Cc. N. W. took his annual holiday at the seaside, and was 
greatly struck by the ease and con- 
fidence with which the gulls flew about 
even in the heaviest wind. ‘I began 
to wonder,” he says, ‘ whether it was 
possible that the lhirds could see the wind as it came along, 
and, Ly judging its strength, meet it in the right way. 
Can you throw any light on the subject ? °——— 

I fear 1 can’t throw very much, C. N. W. Like the 
personality of Shakespeare or the contents of a German 
svusage, the laws of flving ave almost a complete mystery. 
The common belief that the hollow bones and air sacs 
with which some birds are feinished account for their 
mastery over the air is certainly erroneous, Some of the 
very Lest. fliers, such as swifts and martins, are not fur- 
nishicd with these convenicnces. Again, certain kinds of 
birds can fly without ever beating their wings. 

A voshawk will sail about the sky for hours without so 
much as a solitary flap, while the common sparrow-hawk, 
even when flying at full speed, can stop dead and hover 
over a certain spot with not so much as a tremor of the 
wing. Although there is no explanation of flight which 
satisfaciorily accounts for all varictics of it, it scems 
highly probable that a bird’s wonderful ease in the air is 
due to a remarkably subtle sense of balance, which is as 
much supe;ior to our own as a dog's power of scent is to 
our smelling abilities. It is quite likely that some of the 
wing feathers are so sensitively connected with a bird’s 
nervous sysiem that they warn him instantly of a 
changing air current, and so cause him automatically to 
regulate his balance. 


The Mystery 
of Flight. 


Or whose suggestion for a title is used. 
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Here is a queer question from J. L., of Sout; 
Glasgow: “ As a competent autio; 
on etiquette you might be good enn, 
to state your opinion on an intri- 
problem on railway travelline, \ij-! 
formed the subject of debate amongst some of my fry, 
lately, he question is this: In the caso of a rs 
passenger travelling in the same compartment ¢s a | -: 
party of fricnds—strangers to bim—who ave relat, 
storics and joking among themselves, ought lo, 
genuinely entertained by what his fellow-trevcller. 
saying, to bite his lips to keep from smiliny, or woul: 
be correct etiquette for him to join heartily in the nor, 
laughter of the others ?’’?—— 

Strictly speaking, J. L., your friends’ conversetion } 
nothing whatever to do with the stranger. If he |, 
joined in uninvited, he would have laid himself open : 
a snubbing for his pains. If your friends were so anxiy., 
that he should smile at their wit, they could easily |... 
addressed a remark to him, and so roped him in, so 4, 
speak. But possibly what your friends took to Le 
biting of the lips to keep from laughing at their humora:, 
sallies was in reality a biting of the lips with vexatio:. 
Yor there are few things more annoying in a raily. : 
carriage if one wishes to read than to have a party 
people talking so loudly that it is impossible not to ful), , 
their conversation, 


Railway 
Manners. 


* Tuave always been interested in noses,” writes K. C. ( 
* for the siniple reason that Nature | 
given mo a very remarkable oy 
rather like the great Duke of Ws) 
ton’s. 1 want to ask you in ti. 
place why noscs differ so in shape amongst dri: 
nations ? Why do some savages, fer instanec, have n 
“snubs,” and others, like the Red Indians, nearts 
fine ones as my own? Secondiy, what is the be t wi: 
stop a nose from bleeding? Mine bleeds fresentl 
fact, whenever it is tapped, and I should be grate;ul 
know of a cure.” 

I have not made a very elaborate study of sava 
noses, K. C. G., but 1 believe that the difference vou rr: 
to is largely duo to tho method adoptcd by mothers :. 
carrying their infants. Where they hold them avai 
the shoulder or breast, as the African and Esquima 
women do, the poor babies’ noses are being so consti‘ 
squashed that in the course of time they become as bro 
as they aro long. When they are carried on the Lb: 
however, as in the case of the Red Indians, the n.. 
organ has a chance to grow to the same elegant proj. 
tions as yourown. With regard to your second questi: 
the best way to stop your noso from bleeding is to ref) 1: 
from arguing about the Budget. If you must do -. 
however, and get damaged in the process, the quick: 
method of checking the flow of blood is to move your j1.+ 
rapidly as though you were eating. This will have ti. 
desired effect quicker than the old-fashioned ‘ cold hy 
cure,” which, nevertheless, is quite a useful one, 


Something 
about Noses. 


Ficcy evidently has a thirst for out-of-the-way informa- 
tion, especially on the subject of lemons, 

What a Here is his letter. “*To sco a person 

Question! eating a Iemon,” he writes, “ makes 
one’s mouth water. I havo heard of 
German band’s performance being spoilt by members of « 
rival band congregating round, eating lemons. I my-clf 
tried the experiment on an Italian organ-grinder, with tho 
result that he ground his teeth as well as the organ. ‘Thu 
point I want you to decide, however, is this: If two men 
were dying of thirst in a desert, and one commenced to cat 
a lemon, would tho other's mouth water? My friend 
says it would; I think not, and wo want your candid 
opinion.”’-—— 

On such a sour subject as that of Iemons a candid 
opinion would, doubtless, be more palatable than an 
ordinary one, Ficcy—eh? Let us examine your letter 
earcfully, then. In the first. place, I challenge your 
statement that the cating of a lemon in frant of a German 
band will spoil their performance. 1 have never yet 
heard a German band whose performaice it was possible 
to spoil. Granted, however, that. 1 was dying of thit-t 
in a desert, and too feeble to snatch the only lemon which 
my companion had started caiing, 1 think, after due 
deliberation, that it would be my cyes and not my mouth 
which would start watering. 
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M. A. P. is now printed in excellent 
new type, and is embellished by a 
number of bright, illustrated jokes 
by artists who draw for “ Punch" 
and the expensive weekly papers. 


“MEN WHO HAVE 
LOVED ME.” 


This is the title of a delightful series 
of confessions made by well-known 
ladies in M.A. P. Those who have 
already opened their hearts are Miss 
Kate Cutler and Miss Marie Illington. 
Others are appearing from week to 
week. They give their candid opinions 
of the men who have made love to them, 
and you wii! enjoy reading these 
opinions. Possibly you may know some 
of the gentlemen of whom they write. 


H This j is, & » faceimile ot the ce 
cover. Phe Christmas ROYAL is greatly ; 
; enlarged ont is. an. sale everywhere on Good, new, and hitherto unpublished 
! EMBER price 6d. stories of well-known people appear 
The BEST, BRIGHTEST, MOST ATTRACTIVE in its pages every week. In this 
j CHRISTMAS, NUMBER. respect M.A. P. is unique. Get a 
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j Ready, November 20th: Price. 6d. copy to-day, and judge for yourself. 
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Plsiey, Miss AS 46 Ma le St., Pitsroy be Trotter, J. J., 50 Summerside eg a Tepreccuative of any person killed by an acci- 
Forbes, H. M.. 5 Guildford Cresc., Cardiff. Try, F. J. 62 Adelaide Rd., Chalk Farm ei ,000 dent in Great Britain or Ireland to the passenger 
Greares, Miss ie 1 The hao ‘mategelé, Ward, G. E., 101 Park Grove, Barneley. train in which the deceascd was travelling as a 
Warpur, BR. C., 11 Saxon St., Dover. Watt, A.M. 4 Firpark Terr. Dennistoun, Glasgow. passenger (including post-office servants in railway sorting vans), 
Harris, G. A., 295 Lake Rd., Portsmouth. Webber, Miss E., 6 North View, Tiverton, Devon, and who, at the time of such accident, had jn his, or her, possession, 
olden, Mrs., 195 Middleton Rd., Royton, Oldham Wightman, D., 779 Gt. Eastern Rd., Glasgow. the Insurance Coupon on this page, or the paper in which it is. 
He Re SE Ci, Solan Miss J., The Chalet, Santon Sands, Devon. Young, J., 36 “Macdonald Rd., Edinburgh. with his, or her, nsual signature, written in ink or pencil, on the 


A WINNER OF 180 PRIZES 


Tells how he finds the RAPID RHYMESTER invaluable. 


A Winner in Picture Couplets writes: ‘I do not care to If your name does not appear on the Lt of pia aye genr| 


have my name or address published, but you may us: the this week, you will, of course, be di mie pee But evidently zen 


VOU IVS A SIICIIVG 
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following : ‘ou probably thought quite worth id 
oer t little book has been in my hands since I ara have tate You agk yourself ‘ t is the reason?’’ Perhs 
began aeems ou. 
more iikely Fig ieee Ray 2 al male skaeiconi Wvriting aooseatll lines in rhyming compen eens must be done on 
; “ This is my 180th win in less than two Of these certain lines. You cannot afford to be slipshod. You want a 
Bs successes a very large proportion were in oy Rapa age ani in every and original rhyming word. This you may have some difBculty in 
"3 Cage the Bhymester was scanned for inspiration. finding unless you bave at your elbow a suitable help. 
5 “Now that rhyming contests are again coming to the fore, I- That help you will find in THE BAPID BHYMESTER. | It 
2 should st: recommend all oe titors to have your BAPID contains not only 8,000 rhymiug words alphabetically arrange, TY but 
; RH TMEsTER at side. ag last fortnight it has been gives you hints ns to he Rent method of coma, ing a rhyming line, 
stru: smile For thie reasonthe BRhas beco: 
- tnt oat ar tnwonted oe as The Book that Winners Use." If so far your efforts ayebonn 
3 . ; “Yours faithfully, x." unsuccessful, lose no time in obtaining a copy. 
2 Send 1¢ 1d. to the POPE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 17 Pope’s Road, Brixton, S.W., and a copy of the 
: RAPID RHYMESTER will be posted to you by return. 
Ped 
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space provided at the foot. This paper my be left at his, or her, 
place of abode, so long as the coupon is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shi all be paid to the legal 
representative of such person injured, should death result er 
such accident within three calendar months thereafter, and t 
notice of the accident be given within three days of its arene: 

In the event of a person, not being a railway servant 

on duty, nor a suicide, nor cngzaged in an illegal act, 

& I 00 haves the current number of Pearson's Weekly on him, 

the time of being killed by a railway acci- 

dent in ny Umted ingdom, although not by an aceident to any 

train in which he, or she, may be travelling as a passenger, the 

legal representative of the deceased will receive the eum of ONB 

HUNDBED POUNDS, whether the coupon be signed or not, pro- 

vided nofice in every case be given to Tua Ockan ACCIDENT AW? AND 

Guaranres Corporation, Limitep, 36 to 44 betas re Street, London, 
E.C., within seven days from the oecuvrenes of the accident, 

e Hundred Pounds will be paid to the | representative 
of rel cyclist who meets his death by accident while actually riding 
a cycle, provided that deceased at the time of such accident had in 
his, or her, possession, the Insurance Coupon on this page. or the 
paper “im wh ch it is, with ae or her, usual signatore, written in 
ink or » on the 5 ne provide’ at the foot, and that dea 
occu. within twenty-fo urs thereafter, and that notice was 

iven wach accident to hha said Corporation at above address 
Sithin three days of its occurrence, This paper may be left at hie, 
or her, place of above, so long at the coupon is signed. 

The above conditions are the essence of the contract. 

This insurance bolds good for the current week of issue only, and 
rare the bolder: to the benefit of, and is subject to the conditions 

f, the **Qcean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, 
Moe 1890. Risks Nos. 2 and 3. 

The Purchase of this Publication is admi to be the payment 
of a Premium under Sect. 33 of tho Act. A Print of the at can 
- geen at the office of this Journal, or of the said corporation. 

Boi person can recover on more than one Coupon Ingurance Ticket 
is paper in respect of the same risk. 
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eu on, Upon, OF © paper on ron th 
It is only necessary to a forward the penne t's rece: to o tne 
pal isher of the p fetta (btree ondou, regelpe and . 


Signature... a3 
Available trom mm. ‘Thursday, November ‘18th, 1909, 
gatH midnight, Friday, November 26th, 1909. 
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CAFE AND 
RESTAURANT 


"A word in your ear. Take 


BEECHAMS PILL 


If you are suffering from any form of indigestion you will find this excellent family medicine easily, naturally, and 
satisfactorily remove the disorder and ite attendant troubles. Remember you cannot possibly feel fit and fresh so 
lenz ae your system is suffering from malnutrition due to stomach or Hver derangement, Beecham's Pille will pick 
you up by putting your digestive organs into a state of healthy activity. There is no surer meane. of getting. well and 


-Keeing. well than by taking ~~ 


Beecham’s Pills. 


Sold everywhere im boxes, price 1/Ih (56 pllls) and 2/9 (168 pills). 


